


"We Kept Our Retarded Child at Home " 
18 Ways to Make Money in Your Spare Time 





Listen! Paddle wheels splashing through 
rippling moonlight soft strains of 
Dixie tinkling glasses 

“Southern Comfort.’ Discover for 
yourself this rare adventure in drinking 
Down through the years its popularity 
continues to grow, for one reason—no 


other liquor tastes so delicious/y different’ 


The finest taste of the Old South lives on in 


IN HIGHBALLS,. COCKTAILS, OR ON-THE-ROCKS 


Always 
a welcome 


gift 


~ 
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. SOUTHERN COMPORT CORPORATION 100 Proof Liqueur 
St oun 3. M * m Canada, tox 


._ MAKES DRINKING A PLEASURE ! 
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Why Thousands of Physicians and Dentists Recommend 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 











| ANACIN 


weheve 


PAIN 


Wont upset 


your stomach | 


HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 
have established beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that the combination of 
potent pain relievers in Anacin acts 
smoother and more efficiently than 
any single drug. 


Anacin not only gives stronger, faster, 
but also safer relief from pain of head- 
ache, neuritis, neuralgia and normal 
periodic pains. Anacin Tablets won't 
upset the stomach. They contain no 
narcotics or habit forming ingredients. 







You see, Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proven active ingredients. Scientific re- 
search has proved no single drug can 
give you such strong, yet such safe re- 
lief as the combination of powerful pain 
relievers in Anacin Tablets. 
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"A Dramatic Demonstration 


OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 











Given to you... 
EITHER of these 
Valuable —L ibrary Sets 





Carl Sandburg's 


PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING BIOGRAPHY “4 : 
1 ‘Winston rchill 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN , Chu . 
THE SECOND 


THE WAR YEARS 
WORLD WAR 


In Four Volumes 


: In Six V« 5 
Retail Price $36 n Six Volumes 
Retail Price $36 
(If Bought Separately) 
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—continued from other page— 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a demon- 
stration of three marked advantages of 
membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* First, as a member, you are kept 
from missing the important new books. 
Secondly, you get Club choices at a con- 
siderable saving: an average of about 
20% less than the retail price, over the 
past two years. On top of this, you share 
in about $12,000,000 worth of free 
books (retail value) distributed during 
the year among members as Book-Divi- 
dends. Because of its large membership 
the Club prints enormous editions of its 
selections at a great saving in manufac- 
turing costs. The money thus saved ts 
invested in editions of other desirable 
volumes, each of which is a Book-Divi- 
dend* given without charge to members. 
The Library Set you choose to receive, 
free, represents “advanced” Book-Divi- 
dends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage to buy during the year. 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 


Alternates. During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You 
receive a careful advance description of 
each Selection and if you think it is a 
book you would not enjoy, you send 
back a form (always provided) specify- 
ing some other book you may want. Or 
you may say: “Send me nothing next 
month.” 


* YOU WILL RECEIVE AT ONCE THE 
LIBRARY SET YOU CHOOSE. It will be 
sent with the first book you order from 
the Club. For a list of good books from 
which you can make your first selection, 
please see coupon. 


*® AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
long aS you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member. 








BEGIN WITH ANY OF THESE 


INSIDE AFRICA by John Gunther 
Price (to members only) $4.25 
MARIORIE MORNINGSTAR 


by Herman Wouk 
Price (to members only) £3.95 


GRANDFATHER STORIES 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams $3.50 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Cc. Forester 
Price (te ushers only) $2.75 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 
by Robert Ruark 
Price (to members only) £3.95 
ONIONS IN THE STEW 
by Betty MacDonald £3.50 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
by Mac Hyman $2.95 
THE FLOWER GIRLS 
by Clemence Dane 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
GREAT RIVER (2 vois. boxed) 
by Paul Horran 
Price (to members only) $5.95 
TIGER OF THE SNOWS: 
The Autobiography of Tenzing of Everest 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
A STILLNESS AT met he, - 
by Bruce Catton 
Price (to members only) £3.95 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. AS91I 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send, free. 
the work I have checked below with the pur- 
chase of my first selection, indicated at left. I agree 
to purchase at least five additicnal monthly Selec- 
tions—or Alternates—during the first year I am 
a member. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying six selections from 
the Club. (A small charge is added for each book 
bought to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


(Indicate which of these two works 
you wish to receive free) 


[_] The Second World War [_] Abraham Lincoln 


Mr. 
Mre. $66 OOOdSbSd SS OoEEESEOSSCOSEESEOCESS O6be6oeeoeoRe eee 
Wiss (Please Print Plainly) 


aS S66 WO SO 04 WOHO666006 660000086680 oeeeeeeeeee 


Postal Zone No. 
nebhebecdecocescetéctssecsee Cif amy)..cce Stale. cccccce 
rices are slightly higher in Canada, 
o Canadian members, w 
through Book-of-the-Month Club 


City. 
Rook 
ships 
duty, 


but the Club 
t any extra charge for 
(Canada), Ltd. 
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You're off to a more pleesant trip 
when you telephone ahead. 

A Long Distance call is the quick- 
est, friendliest way to let folks know 
how youre coming... and when 
you ll arrive. 

While you’re away. a regular 
voice-visit across the miles will help 
you keep in close touch with home. 
It means so much. Costs so little. 


Someone. somewhere. would like 
to hear your voice right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


) Mabe 
» 4 





plane 
tenet, 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York toPhiladelphia . . 40¢ 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland . . 45¢ 
St. Lovis to Cincinnati . . . 75¢ 
Atlanta to Chicago . . $1.05 
Seattle to Washington, D.C. . $2.00 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock 


every night and all day Sunday. They do 
not include the !0% federal excise tax 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 
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That “Guy” Sinatra 


“©The Voice” builds a new future in films 


UDDENLY—everywhere—there’s Sinatra. In 
S what Variety, the show-business news- 
paper,calls“the greatest comeback in theatre 
history,” 39-year-old Frank has the world on 
a string, tied tightly around his little finger. 

This month, against stiff competition, he 





socks across a dynamic portrayal of a Damon 
Runyon hero in Sam Goldwyn’s Guys and 
Dolls (MGM). As Nathan Detroit, enterpre- 
neur of “the oldest, established permanent 
floating crap game in New York,” Sinatra 
more than holds his own in the company of 
Marlon Brando, Jean Simmons and Vivian 
Blaine. 

Goldwyn carefully chose the best of talent to bring this million- 
dollar property to the screen. In getting the best, this shrewd producer 
went after Frank Sinatra. currently the hottest personality in show 
business. The lean, bony kid from Hoboken—a mixed-up mass of com- 
plexities—has licked a six-year slump in his career. 

What brought about the change? The turning point was the role 
of Maggio in From Here to Eternity. Having decided he alone should 
play the part, Sinatra flew 27,000 miles (from Africa) at his own 
expense to make a screen test—and accepted a low salary to cinch 
the deal. 

His gamble paid off: Eternity won him an Academy Award. Now 
free-lancing, he picks his parts with an eye for variety: Not As A 
Stranger (medical student), The Tender Trap (carefree bachelor) 
and, now, Guys and Dolls (gambler). 

And he has made movie audiences sit up and notice. “The Voice” has 





become an Actor of Stature. What’s more, his singing voice is back— 
mature, surer than ever, all the musicianship learned in his band days 
brought into play—pushing his records into the best-seller class. 

Today, Sinatra is wisely emphasizing versatility in everything he 
does, from singing to acting—and professionally, it seems, he can do 
no wrong. He’s still making some hot-headed mistakes—feuding with 
columnists, blowing off steam at reporters and audiences, walking off 
the set of Carousel—but all in all, he has reached a new growth which 
is paying off in a bright, busy future. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Your welcome to won- 
derful Mexico will be 
UO Se oe 
weather. Colorful vil- 
lages, modern cities and 
real pocketbook savings 


A are waiting for you. 


four travel agent 
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MOVIES 


...two other Broadway hils become top film fun 





MY SISTER EILEEN 


(Columbia) re- 
counts once more the wacky adven- 
tures of two career-minded Ohio girls 
who rent a basement apartment in 


New York’s Greenwich Village. This 


ioe 


a 


OKLAHOMA (Magna) hasn't stopped 
running since its Broadway opening in 
1943. The movie adds a dimension of 
remarkable breadth and beauty with 
the huge curved screen and wide-angle 


8 





song-and-dance, CinemaScope version 
has a terrific talent named Betty Gar- 
rett as Ruth. Janet Leigh is a pretty 
Eileen, and Jack Lemmon and Bob 
Fosse help with comedy and romance. 





* 


lens of the new Todd-AO process. 
Rodgers & 
music gets fresh treatment in this $7 
million production from Gordon Mac- 
Rae, Gene Nelson and Shirley Jones. 


Hammerstein’s enduring 
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So you have scme Hospital Insurance? 


That’s fine! You’re very apt to need it, for the 
cost of hospitalization comes higher than ever 
these days. But how about EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOU while you’re laid up, whether hos- 
pitalized or not? 

Some 100 million Americans now are covered 
by community or employees’ group or indi- 
vidual policies providing hospitalization bene- 
fits, most with surgical and many with other 
medical benefits. Nowhere near as many have 
provided for loss-of-time insurance paying 
weekly indemnity for disability caused by ac- 
cidents or sickness which frequently don’t 
necessitate hospitalization or surgery but al- 
ways Cause extra expense and often some loss 
of income. 

If you are a man or woman employed in a 
preferred-risk occupation and do not have 
adequate disability insurance, you'll be glad 
to know how you may provide to share this 
vital protection with our quarter-million cho- 
sen members direct at cost ina pioneer 72-year- 
old leading company in the field of individual 
personal accident and health insurance. Serv- 
ing its members personally, direct and solely 
for their mutual benefit, this non-profit Asso- 
ciation’s economical way of doing business 
saves them 25°; to 33°; of the cost of similar 
protection in other leading companies. 

Our free FACTS booklet, available by mail 
without any obligation whatever, tells in de- 
tail about the weekly benefits payable from 
the first day for each accident for as many as 
104 weeks of total or total and partial disa- 
bility combined . . . a choice of amounts best 
suited to your needs . . . payable whether your 
income is interrupted or not, and never pro- 
rated because of other insurance. 

All kinds of accidents are covered, excepting 
only suicide, losses caused by war or while 
engaged in military service in time of war, in- 
surrection or riot Or as a passenger in a mili- 
tary aircraft or a pilot or paid crew member 
of any aircraft. NO OTHER ACCIDENT 
EXCLUSIONS! 


Optional sickness insurance pays after the 
tenth day of total disability for each sickness 
for as many as 104 weeks of confining or con- 
fining and non-confining disability combined, 
in amounts to match the accident benefits. 
This insurance covers all kinds of sickness 
originating more than 30 days after you join, 
even cancer, heart disease, tuberculosis and 
hernia arising after six months being included. 


If you don’t have enough already, you may 
also apply for hospital and surgical benefits 
for both accidents and sickness payable in 
addition to any indemnity due for loss of time 
and regardless of any Blue Cross or employ- 
ees’ group insurance you may Carry. 


You must be between the ages of 18 and 55 
to join in the first place, but once you become 
a member the only reduction of the accident 
insurance is a 60°, reduction of the acci- 
dental death benefit at age 70; health insurance 
is reduced 40° at age 60 and discontinued at 
age 65; hospital & surgical benefits which by 
the terms of the policy cease at age 65 may 
nevertheless be continued beyond that age if, 
when you reach age 60, you elect this new 
feature and pay a moderately higher rate. 


Membership charges are based solely on the 
full cost of insurance protection, necessary 
reserves and operating expenses. 72 years’ 
experience and accumulation of $10 million 
assets have provided marked stability of the 
unique low cost of this insurance. Member- 
ship may be terminated at option of either 
member or Association. Our record for 
prompt claim payments is unexcelled. We are 
licensed by the Insurance Departments of both 
the State of New York and the Government 
of Canada. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW, but do mail the 
coupon for the FACTS booklet and an easy- 
to-complete application blank today! No 
obligation. No solicitor will call. 





} 
; 
Now The Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association C-8 
AVAILABLE Enpwarp Trevvett, Secretary, Utica 2, N. Y. 
TO Send, without any obligation, your free FACTS booklet and 
an easy-to-complete application blank. 
EMPLOYED Mr. 
Niiss COO SHSSSSHSSSSSSSESSSSEHSSESSEHESOSSHESESESHSCHSSHESHEHSESHKSESEOHOSEOHSSOSSEEOSSESESOSEEE eee 
WOMEN, Mrs. 
Address SSO SSSESHSSSSHSSOSOSSSSSSSESHSSSESHOSSHSSSSSHSSHESESSHOHOEHOSESCSESOHEHEOCESESESEEEESS . 
Too! 
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Hobbies of the Famous: 


Cardinal Spellman 


Catholic archdiocese in New York. He 


TAMP COLLECTING. Americas num- 
is pictured above with three of his 


prizes—the Iwo Jima block. purchased 
while the Cardinal was on his wartime 


») ber one hobby. has no greater 
champion than Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, 66-year-old head of the Roman 

CORONE|! 
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NOW! ZENITH’S CRUSADE 
TO LOWER THE COST OF HEARING 


produces amazing new “SOx 





9 a again, Zenith presents clear proof 
that top-quality aids for the hard-of- 
hearing can be provided at low cost. 


The new Zenith “50-X”, at only $50, 
has been a Zenith goal ever since the 
miraculous discovery of tiny transistors 
as a substitute for vacuum tubes. Now, 
thousands who might never have met life 
on an equal footing with others, may 
truly enjoy the blessings of better hearing. 

The new “50-X” is a definitely finest- 
quality Zenith Hearing Aid reflecting all 
ot Zentih’s 36 years of experience and 
technical know-how, with Zenith’s famed 
excellence of design, workmanship and 
materials. Yet, this new three-transistor 
Zenith “50-X” does not sell for $250 to 
$300, as do many other makes, but for 
far, far less... only $50 complete! 





HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 
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NEW FINEST-QUALITY 


ZENITH 


THREE-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


only 


$5,()00 


And remember, every Zenith Hearing 
Aid is backed by a 10-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, 1-Year Warranty, 5-Year 
Service Plan. And you can use easy Time 
Payments if desired! 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer is 
waiting to serve you. He is listed in your 
classified telephone directory. Or, mail 
coupon for literature and local dealer list. 








See what the new “’50-X” brings you 
at this unbelievably low price! 


© A true, finest-quality, three-transistor preci- 
sion instrument. @ Sensitive, fingertip volume 
control. © Sturdy, noise-suppressing case. © Sim- 
plified circuit operates for about 10¢ a week, 
on a single tiny dry-cell battery, available 
everywhere. @ Price includes high-performance 
earphone, cord and stock earmold. 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 56Y 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please mail me complete information on the new 
Zenith **50-X**. 
Name 





Address 


City Zone State 
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Pacific tour in 1945; the “In God We 
Trust” stamps, for which he delivered 
the inaugural address; and the sou- 
venir sheet of Vatican stamps signed 
by Pope Pius XII, the only sheet ever 
autographed by His Holiness. 

Assembled out of a devotion to 
stamps aroused some 40 years ago, 
Cardinal Spellman’s collections have 
been exhibited around the world. 

“Stamp collectors are an interna- 
tional fraternity,” says the soft-spoken 
Cardinal, who is the church’s most 
traveled prelate. He has covered some 
300,000 miles on official business and 
found stamp friends everywhere. 

“The rewards of this hobby do not 
lie in its monetary value,” Cardinal 
Spellman emphasizes, “but in the edu- 
cation stamps provide. A small, inex- 
pensive collection, neatly arranged and 
properly annotated, is far more inter- 
esting than a more expensive collec- 
tion which is only the accumulation of 
stamps.” 

One look at this clergyman’s collec- 
tion will illustrate his point. His 
stamps are arranged to reflect and sat- 
isfy his particular interests and enthu- 
siasms. For instance, a series of United 
States stamps are titled “America the 
Beautiful,” and depict the natural won- 
ders of this country; alongside he has 
set appropriate quotations and poems. 

Another grouping in his collection 
are stamps portraying the Madonna. 

These stamps are mounted on parch- 
ment and illuminated with quotations, 
prayers and poems. “Artists who have 
become interested in the collection 
have given generously of time and 
talent to illustrate the message of these 
stamps,” the prelate:modestly explains 
—- without mentioning how his elo- 
quent persuasiveness has inspired this 
enthusiasm. 

In addition to his chief illuminators 
12 
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—a Boston artist and a Catholic sister 
at Mount St. Vincent College—work 
on the collection’s pages has been con- 
tributed by 50 different artists from all 
parts of the world, including a Korean 
nun whom the Cardinal met during his 
travels. 

Cardinal Spellman’s benign features 
glow with pleasure as he points to 
stamps from British colonies like Mal- 
ta, which have side-stepped the Church 
of England to issue stamps with 
Catholic themes. These little facts, he 
points out, make stamp collecting all 
the more fascinating. 

“I like to relax with my stamps after 
a hard day of work, or between trips.” 
Cardinal Spellman declared recently. 
“It stimulates my spirits, spending an 
hour or two studying new additions or 
planning a layout for a new illumi- 
nated page.” A versatile poet and nov- 
elist, he often writes poems especially 
for his stamp pages. 

In buying and exhibiting stamps, he 
consults regularly with his friend and 
philatelic adviser, Ernest Kehr, Stamp 
News Editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

Seven years ago, Cardinal Spellman 
gave his entire collection to the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Saint Jo- 
seph, in honor of an aunt who was a 
member of that order. New page addi- 
tions are forwarded to Sister M. Fidel- 
ma, curator of the collection, which is 
housed at Regis College in Weston, 
Massachusetts. 

Blessed with a phenomenal memory 
for names and faces, the Cardinal—a 
man who can talk baseball and stamps 
as authoritatively as religion—often 
sends first-day covers to _ collector- 
friends from countries he is visiting 
when a new stamp appears. “It is the 
sharing of pleasure,” he says, “that 
brings the greatest pleasure.” 
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Give the thrill of playing... without lessons 


Takes only 30 minutes 
on this Hammond organ 


Even if you know nothing about music, 
you'll play a complete tune on the 
Hammond Chord Organ in half an hour. 
A few weeks later, you'll be playing 
songs of all kinds—even classics. Here 
is how you begin: 


One finger of your right hand 
plays the melody. If you don't 
read notes, you use easy Picture Music. 


One finger of your left hand 
touches a button to add full chords 
that take 3 to 5 fingers ordinarily. 


And now—orchestral percussions have 
been added to the Hammond Chord 
Organ’s wide range. You can play tones 
like banjo, guitar, piano, marimba and 
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hundreds of others never heard before 
in organs of any size. Visit your dealer 
soon and try this wonderful organ. It 
can mean a lifetime of fun for your 
family. (Comes in Walnut, Blond or 
Ebony finish.) 


Low as $97.50 down at most dealers 


tre Hammond Chord Organ 


by the makers of Hammond Organs 

















poe werner ere ee eer eer ee eee eer ece ‘ 
1 Hammond Organ Company ! 
1 4203 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois ! 
' Without obligation, send full details about the 
Hammond Chord Organ. 
' Name 
! 

I 
Address , 
i i 
, City Zone State ' 
i © 1955, HAMMOND ORGAN Company 11 1 
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MANUFACTURERS OF BATTERIES, SPARK PLUGS, 


WIRE AND 





. mt ae - 
« Fag 


‘$s over 14 oz. 





AFTER EQUAL 
EVAPORATION 
THIS HAPPENS... 





Auto-Lite ''Sto-ful’’ plates Ordinary battery plates are 
ore fully covered and active exposed and partially inactive 


Fibre-glass insulation helps keep power-pro- 
ducing material in plates, assures longer life. 


CABLE, SEALED BEAM UNITS, AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 










AVIATION 





fhe FIRST SOLO flight may last 
only five minutes— but for a 
woman, it can seem like a decade. 
Enrolling in a quick flying course, 
Betty Seghers started her solo 
within 24 hours. Her photographer- 
husband ingeniously rigged a cam- 
era into the Piper plane to catch her 
emotions and, from the ground, he 
recorded everything from the take- 
off (above) to her happy landing. 


Take-off: Butterflies—the oldest form 
of stage fright—begin to flutter 
inside Betty as she starts to move. 
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rash-tree 








Keen him 
happy 

with 
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oil-rich 
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A Successful Approach Wins Approval 


Soaring alone was wonderful. but 

now she must land. Betty anxiously 

watches runway, all concentration. 
eo 


She feels the wheels touch earth 
gently; relief spreads into exulta- 
tion: she made it—a smooth landing! 








' 


Betty’s family rushes to congratulate her as she bursts excitedly from plane. 
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Strange, how we sin against ourselves! 


oo of us can be, at times, our 
Own worst enemies. 


We're so busy taking care of our hus- 
bands, our children, our homes—that 
ue neglect our OWN good health. 


“Oh, I take care of myself,’’ you 
say. ‘I eat fairly sensibly. I watch my 
weight from time to time. Of course, 
I don’t sleep as well as I should... 
sometimes feel sort of dragged out in 
the morning, but let’s face it. I'm 
really not as young as I was.”’ 


The insidious thing about this kind 
of “‘female logic’’ is that it's so unfair 
to your family and yourself. 

Like so many women, when you're 
irritable, moody, are you inclined to 
fall back on the excuse that it’s “‘the 


weather’... of a dozen other things? 


There may be an explanation—but 
not when you feel**wrong”’ day after day. 

Maybe you're the victim of a habit 
that’s grown on you... the habit of 
depending on caffein in coffee (or 
tea) forquick, artificial “‘steadying”’... 

Your doctor would tell you that —for 
some women—one of the worst offenders 
against the delicate nervous system is 
caffein. 


The use of this strong stimulant 
day after day may make you nervous, 
irritable, hard to live with. 

However, if you are addicted to 
this habit, there's hope. 

You simply switch from caffein- 





heavy drinks to a new, wonderful hot 
beverage—Imitation Coffee Flavor In- 
stant Postum, now available for the first 
lime. 

There isn’t a taut nerve, a sleepless 
hour or a headache in it because /f 
doesn't have a speck of caffein. 

You owe it to yourself and to your 
family to try this wonderful caffein- 
free beverage not just once, but for 
30 consecutive days. 

Of course, if you’re one of the many 
people who don’t care for the taste 
of coffee, remember that regular In- 
stant Postum is still available. Your 
grocer has both. 

Don't let another day go by with- 
Out giving a fair 30-day trial to sat- 
isfying caftein-free Instant Postum. 
See if you don’t feel better! Act better! 
Look better! 


The Instant Postum Beverages are 
fine products of General Foods and 
Postum is a registered trade-mark. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Kerrycroft Patrick rears 
up to join his young mas- 
ter, Murray McLean. in a 
hircine hula—a favorite 
part of their daily romp. 
The boy's father acquired 
the big fun-loving animal 
(whose grace is exceeded 
only by his exuberance) 
when its former owner 
decided it was “too dan- 


serous to keep around. 





t 


An old goat in Ontario, Canada, acts like a 


Lanaing Mid 


K.P. could win this butting contest horns-down, but he knows that it’s all in fun. 
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“Now I clean my home in half the time!’ 


Rolls on 4 Swivel Wheels 


There’s never been a cleaner 
like this before — made 
differently to perform 
differently. Only by matching 
3-Stage Turbo-Fan Power 
with the new Turbo Jet 
Glide-Along Nozzle can you 
get a balance of power to 
reduce your cleaning time 
and do a more thorough job! 


NEW 3-STAGE TURBO-FAN PLUS NEW TURBO JET NOZZLE 
CLEANS FASTER, BETTER, EASIER! 





All-metal nozzle, with flat glider- Empties in 2 seconds! An Open-Front Floor 
action ends. Wider tapered open- Release catch to open, Brush that sucks in 
ing for greater suction power. snap cover to shut! dust, doesn’t push it! 


NEW! Low Priced UNIVERSAL Swivel-Wheel CANISTER 


Now ... Universal- 
quality in a Canister- 
type cleaner! Ask 


your Universal Dealer 
Sean i» Guinandiintten LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Products on Parade 





PROUD GRANDMOTHERS can wear a record 
of cherished events engraved on this sterling 
silver locket bracelet. The 1” diameter lock- 
ets, holding two photographs, bear the first 
name and birth date of a child in script. 
Lockets $3.50 each, bracelet $4.00 pp. (tax 
included). Ten days delivery. Wayne Silver- 
smiths, 546C South Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 





< 


MUFFINS, buns, biscuits lift out of your toaster 
easily and without crumbling. Insert E-Z UPS 


the piping tidbits within easy reach when , = 


the toaster pops up. $1.00 pr. J. H. Bouman, 
Dept. C., 8 Westerly Way, Binghamton, N.Y. 


before toasting and these aluminum aids bring A > 





DOLLARS, francs or pounds are 


protected in this cowhide money 





| belt. Two concealed zipper pock- 
a ag eae, ss ets hold currency. Men’s sizes 30- 
ae 14. $3.95 pp. Clarion Products, 
Box 488 N, Highland Park, Ill. 





SIZZLING casseroles are served in style 
with “Jeeves” the butler and “Red Coat” 
the rooster dish holders. Handmade of 
colorful felt, they are practical and add 
a festive note to party or family dinner. 
$1.75 each, $3.00 set. Willow Knoll 
Crafts. P.O. Box 31] t. Nyack, N. v. 





Nm 
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= Oh Thank You, For My... 


What exciting fun-filled gifts! Toiletries for good 
grooming — to delight every Little Lady’s heart. 
Pictured above, just three of a complete selection of 
gift sets available at better stores everywhere. 

1. The Glamour Gift Set; Her very own compact 
and toiletry essentials, $5.00 2. House of Bubbles; 
20 packets of bubble-bath powder, $1.00 3.The 
Manicure Set; our own recipe for perfect little lady- 
fingers, $2.25 
AND HERE'S A REALLY SPECIAL OFFER: 

Send this ad and 25¢ to cover cost of handling to 
Department T, Little Lady, New Rochelle, New York 
and we will send you postpaid a regular $1.00 bottle of 


toilet water as shown in our model’s hand. (Offer ex- 
pires January 15, 1956). 
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Toiletries 


helene. te 


Originator of 
Children’s Toiletries 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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f NEW PRODUCTS | 


Products on Parade 


NUMBER PLEASE! Junior operators 
can actually talk with playmates via 
this plastic switchboard. Approved by 
the Toy Guidance Council, it rings. 
lights up, plugs in and buzzes like a 
professional board. 9” x 11” x 6”. 
$9.95 pp. Empire Carriage & Toy. 262 


C Jackson Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 












REPLACE soap pad boxes with this flowered, white 
china holder. It keeps pads neat, dry and accessi- 
ble. 64” high, it stores six or more standard pads. 
Top serves as a dish for used pad; is removable 
for easy washing. Holder is footed for shelf use 
or can be hung as a practical wall decoration. $2.25 


pp. The Added Touch, Dept. C, Wynnewood, Pa. 


SURPRISE Dad with a ceramic mug, 
emblazoned with an antique car and 
marked with his name. This replica 
from old-fashioned barbershop days 
holds his soap, pencils or knickknacks. 
Select his favorite from the copies of 
Ford, Cadillac, Oldsmobile or Pack- 
ard’s first models. 22k gold letters. 
$4.95 pp. Lord George, Ltd., 1270 
Broadway, Sect. 3, N. Y. 1, By = 





FOLD-AWAY opera glasses for 
sports or theater snap open for 
viewing, close to a purse-sized 
2%" x 44”. Precision lenses 
magnify to 3-power. In green, 
maroon or navy blue leather- 
ette case, $6.95. Write to Em- 
pire Lion Sales Co., Dept. B, 
1550 46 St., Brooklyn 19, N.Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN AFFORD TO TRY 
\ 24 WORLD-FAMOUS PERFUMES 
\ WORTH UP TO’°2O AN OUNCE! 


















Find the perfect perfume for you! You get all 24 precious 
fragrances below. Each “Nip” contains enough perfume for 
one generous application. Every drop usable . . . there’s no 
if spilling, no evaporation! In slim tubes to carry in your purse. 


ih oncy 50+ 


plus any 3 Camay wrappers 
You get these 24 precious fragrances: 


ee 





Mary Chess . . . . . WHITE LILAC, TAPESTRY, YRAM 





Lentheric . . . . . . TWEED, SHANGHAI, MIRACLE, DARK BRILLIANCE 
Anjou . . . . SIDE GLANCE, DEVASTATING, APROPOS 
Countess Maritza . . . SILENT NIGHT, WHITE MIST 

Charbert. . . . . . . BREATHLESS 

Bourjois ROMAN HOLIDAY, EVENING IN PARIS 

Harriet Hubbard yw _ GOLDEN CHANCE 

Blanchard... . . . JEALOUSY, EVENING STAR, CONFLICT 

Roger & Gallet. . . . FLEUR D'AMOUR, BLUE CARNATION, SANTALIA 
Lanier .... . . « FOLIE DE MINUIT, PALOMAR 


aommenenemeas MAIL COUPON TODAY! ——— 
Camay, Dept. U, Box 25, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please send me Camay Perfume Sampler packets. I am 





enclosing 50¢ and 3 Camay Soap wrappers for each packet. 


Name 





Street 





City Zone—_ State 











Please allow at least 21 days for your perfume to reach you as it takes 
that long to handle your order properly. Offer good only in continental | 
U.S., including Alaska and Hawaii. Please be sure to put sufficient post- 
age on your envelope. Offer expires April 10, 1956. 


‘ 
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| NEW PRODUCTS | 


Products on Parade 








ALLTHE RULES for successful point- 
count and honor-count bidding are 
clearly printed on 4 sides of Bridg- 
easy table cover. Washable, $4.95. 
Camalier & Buckley, Dept.C55, 1141 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash., D.C. 








POCKET SCRIBBLER keeps your keys in 
hand as well as vour errands. Pull-out 
paper is plastic treated, can be used over 





and over. Key ring and automatic pencil 
are gold plated. $2.23; Lowy’s Creations, 


260-C 116 St., Rockaway Pk., N.Y. 





ACTION CARS have realistic working 
parts. Bells clang, guns rat-a-tat, win- 
dows raise and lower, windshield wipers 
move. Steel with rubber wheels, 4” 
long: 8 for $1.95, 12 for $2.95. Green- 


hall, Dept. 10, 1133 Bway, N.Y.C. 10. 





OF INTEREST TO READERS OF PRODUCTS ON PARADE: On the last 
three pages of this issue of Coronet, you will find a new advertising feature, 
the CORONET FAMILY SHOPPER. I[t offers listings of additional mail-order 
products and services, which, too, may be of interest and value to you. 


26 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated 
—- Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund 














if ORDER ‘Now FOR wee 


fayale | Book 









—_ 






neste RED nye 
$129 


$10 down, $6 a month 


Lat in sales () 


More people buy World Book 
than any other encyclopedia! 


FAME RICAS LEADING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Adu 


ee ee ee ee ee 





ARISTOCRAT aNoENG 


$169 


“$10 down, $6 a month 


- —s a er. er ee «= —_ “s —-— " 


i 
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MY ORDER FOR THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA c-8 


CHECK ONE 
& Please send the Ivory, 
Aristocrat Binding. 
Price $169.00 plus tax 
and transportation. 
| | Please send the 
President Red Binding. 
Price $129.00 pilus tax 
and transportation. 
Please send me one set of the 
World Book Encyclopedia. | 
am enclosing a check or 
money order for $10.00, and 
agree to pay the balance at 
the rate of $6.00 per month. 
| hereby certify that | am of 
legal age. 





Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 





Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


SIGNATURE 





MAIL 
ADORESS 





STRELT AND NUMBER 





y STATE (in FULL) COUNTY 





miss (PRINT CLEARLY) 








STREET AND NUMBER 


SHIP BOOKS TO 





city STATE UN FULL) 
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ONLY VICEROY GIVES YOU 20,000 OF THESE FILTER TRAPS IN EVERY TIP 


‘Twice As Many Filter Traps 
As Any Other Brand 8 


You can really 
depend on ; 











5 
20.000 FILTER TRAPS MADE | VICEROY 

THROUGH THE SOLUBILIZATION Filte lip 
OF PURE NATURAL MATERIAL \ VCASSVVSS 


KING SIZE 
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by Harry Cain 





Former U.S. Senator from Washington 


As told to Tris Corrin 


From the depths of his conscience, a public servant 
Speaks out in a frank warning to all Americans 


from a hideous dream. Before me, a skillful orator whipped 

his audience into a frenzy of hate. This was a hatred of fellow 
Americans. All who failed to worship a Senator from Wisconsin 
were themselves, in the cries of this speaker, “‘captives of the 
Communist conspiracy.” 

Here, three blocks from the White House, was a scene like that 
which terrified me almost twenty years ago. I shivered at the memory. 

Then, in 1935, Marj, my wife, and I who were in London where 
I was studying banking, went to Germany to see this queer little 
fellow, Hitler, they laughed off at Downing Street. 

On several memorable occasions I heard him scream of “the 
menace of communism.” I saw thousands of human beings turn 
into a maddened mob by his words. 

Now, here in the United States, in Constitution Hall, the same 
wild call to hate was sounding. Some of the same phrases were 
spoken in Congress, and appeared in speeches by government 
executives, in newspapers and on the air. And the shame of it I felt 


| “iron IN CONSTITUTION HALL in Washington and awakened 
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rising in my throat. For I had been 
a part of this. Without stopping to 
think, I, too, had shouted of the 
menace of Communist infiltration 
and called for extreme measures of 
internal security while I was a 
United States Senator. I had thrown 
the sneering phrase “‘soft on com- 
munism”’ at the few who wanted to 
slow down the inquisition. 

That night, I walked out into the 
cool air, and I asked myself in hor- 
ror, ““My God, what has happened 
to us? Where are we going?”’ 

I know now. Our exaggerated 
fear of Communist infiltration had 
become a plague. It led brother to 
spy on brother, as in Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia. It broke the lives 
of many decent little people, who, 
in a number of cases, were convict- 
ed by malicious rumor, plain dirty 
lies and the words of professional 
informers. The victims were thrown 
out of jobs and their characters 
stained. This fear stifled research. It 
turned sadists loose on government 
workers in the guise of security. It 
turned some statesmen into craven 
cowards. It blacklisted actors and 
artists. It drove teachers from their 
classrooms, defense workers from 
the shops. It mocked our American 
justice with a security net that 
touched one out of every ten adults 
in the United States. 

Certainly we, as a nation, must 
be intelligently firm against treason 
and yet, too, we must be exceed- 
ingly fair to our citizens. We must 
make sure that no individual Amer- 
ican loses his reputation and his 
livelihood without a chance to speak 
up for himself, especially in the ab- 
sence of unassailable proof. 

We have in the FBI a most effec- 
tive organization to track down the 
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real subversive. We can feel secure 
in its careful, detailed check on en- 
emy agents and subversives. We do 
not need street corner vigilantes or 
demagogs to decide who and what 
is subversion. 

I do not say this as a bleeding 
heart or a professional liberal. I am 
a conservative. I vigorously upheld 
that conservatism in the U.S. Sen- 
ate as a Republican from the State 
of Washington. But what I experi- 
enced that night in Constitution 
Hall, what I have seen as a member 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, where I deal in misery and 
hope, convinces me that the true 
conservative must stand up and be 
counted. He must protect the lib- 
erty and freedom of the individual 
against fanatics, political demagogs, 
lynch mobs and dictators. He must 
do this for his own protection. 

I went to Constitution Hall that 
night because of a disturbing ex- 
perience. I had seen one glimpse of 
the other side of the coin, and I 
wanted a second look. After all, this 
was a movement I once took an 
active part in. I had now been away 
from the Senate for months. I had 
a chance to think. And it was the 
visit of Mrs. Smiley that got me 
started. 

She came to my office and begged 
me to listen to her. “There is no 
place else I can go. I have tried 
everywhere,” she said hopelessly. 

She told me her husband, a gov- 
ernment scientist at work doing 
cancer research, had been suspend- 
ed from his job. Unknown accusers 
had charged that Smiley had been 
a Communist Party organizer in 
the state of Washington in the 1930s. 

I had a practical reason for being 
interested. Perhaps Smiley’s labors 
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in a laboratory could someday save 
my life. 

I asked, “‘What in the blazes dif- 
ference does it make if he had been 
a Communist or a Hottentot, if he 
is combating a disease that strikes 
all men?” I had to answer that 
question myself. With my back- 
ground, it was a pretty tough one 
for me to face. I had to admit it did 
not make the slightest difference 
what Smiley’s politics had been, un- 
less it had been clearly established 
that he had been working against 
the United States. 

Then, my conscience forced me 
to go further. Was Smiley a Com- 
munist? I did my best to find out. 
He was, like most men of the lab- 
oratory, all wrapped up in his work, 
an innocent in politics. One thing 
stuck out—Smiley wanted to help 
other people who were in pain or 
trouble. That is why he was content 
to serve as a lowly-paid government 
scientist working on cancer. Smiley 
might have had some association 
with communism before World 
War II, though I am not persuaded 
that he did, but I am certain his 
every thought and action has been 
opposed to it for more than a dec- 
ade. 

Smiley and his wife married in 
college. The time was the depres- 
sion with its bread lines and bank 
failures. Mrs. Smiley joined an out- 
fit called the Washington Pension 
Union because it worked for free 
milk and pensions. Occasional 
meetings were held at Smiley’s 
home. There was excited talk of 
“saving the workers from starva- 
tion.” This did not sound so radical 
then as it does now. Some years 
after the Smileys were out of the 
Pension Union, it was placed on the 
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Attorney General’s list of subversive 
organizations. Then, years later, 
nameless voices accused Smiley of 
being a Communist organizer. 

Smiley asked me, “‘How can I 
prove I was not a Communist? I 
don’t even know who made the 
charge, or under what circumstanc- 
es he considered me a Communist.” 

I read through the hearings on 
Smiley, and I appeared at one ses- 
sion. It was terribly sad. The secur- 
ity board was more concerned with 
what anonymous accusers said 
Smiley had been in the long ago 
than with his ten years of faithful 
Federal service. 

I knew then [ could not remain 
silent and live with myself. 


S I EXPECTED, I was fiercely de- 

nounced by those more con- 
cerned with politics than justice, 
and told unceremoniously to shut 
up. Others, in considerable num- 
bers, wished me well. Soon, I began 
receiving hundreds of letters and 
visits from victims of this evil. 

One day, two attractive young 
ladies, in their early thirties, asked 
to see me. They were intelligent, 
sensitive girls from Main Street, 
and they were being hideously tor- 
tured by a security officer. 

Without making any charges, this 
security officer in a major depart- 
ment called in the ladies, both older 
than he, and asked them the most 
intimate and revolting questions. 
He implied there was something ab- 
normal about their sex life. Under 
the security system, any suspicion 
of sex deviation may bring on a 
corps of security investigators and 
even a full scale FBI check. When 
they protested some of his questions, 
he bullied them mercilessly. Just 
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when the girls thought he was let- 
ting up, he would badger them 
again. 

You can look through my files 
and find cases just as bizarre. Here 
is a young veteran working in a de- 
fense message center. A security 
officer advised him to resign, or be 
labelled a security risk. Frightened 
by the public disgrace of a security 
investigation, he meekly resigned. 
Today, he is walking the streets. His 
crime? His wife was employed in a 
clerical job in the Embassy of a 
close ally of the United States. 

Two more sad cases both involved 
war heroes. In one, a sergeant was 
suspended because his father had 
taken him to a Communist meeting 
when the boy was 12. In the other, 
an Air Force lieutenant was con- 
sidered a security risk because his 
father had allegedly read pro-Com- 
munist publications. Such frighten- 
ing cases of injustice can be drawn, 
not from government alone, but 
from industry, the entertainment 
world, and education. There are 
few places the hysteria has not 
touched with the anonymous tip, 
the blacklist, the corps of security 
investigators. Vigilantes, fanatics, 
gossips and private security oper- 
atives have bullied school systems 
and proud companies. What free 
men think and read has become 
public business. 

Thank God, we are rapidly draw- 
ing back from this madness. This is 
due to the common sense of the 
American people, the calmness of 
our courts, and some good old-fash- 
ioned spunk in Washington. The 
Justice Department and such Con- 
gressional committees as Senate In- 
ternal Security are sincerely search- 
ing for ways to guarantee fair play. 
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I believe the commission named to 
review the whole security program 
will make needed reforms. But ev- 
ery one of us citizens must be aware 
that freedom must live in our 
hearts. 


’ HAVE THOUGHT a good deal of 
what reforms are needed, and 
this is what I suggest: 

1. The Attorney General’s list of 
subversive organizations has been 
grossly abused. In its present form, 
the list is too often employed as a 
tool for blackmailers and sadists. It 
includes a lot of outfits that long 
ago folded up. 

Long before there was any elab- 
orate security system, the idea of 
the list was to serve as a guide for 
Federal employment, rather than 
proof of guilt. 

The list has a basic weakness. The 
citizen who is indignant about any 
injustice won’t check with the At- 
torney General before he signs a 
petition. And, he should not have to. 

The Attorney General’s list has 
helped to create an atmosphere of 
intolerance and suspicion, and to 
trap innocent people motivated by 
the highest aims when they joined 
an organization which later turned 
out to be a front for the leftists. 

Experience shows that few hard- 
core Communists will be dug from 
the membership files of “front” or- 
ganizations. It is the second-rate 
Communists and the well-inten- 
tioned, politically naive people like 
the Smileys you will find. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when I was a Senator, 
some of my colleagues on Capitol 
Hill were chagrined to find that 
they had been affiliated with organ- 
izations which later went on the 
Attorney General’s list. If the law- 
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"IT suggest that we pull off security 
checks on all but the sensitive positions.’’ 





makers had been Broadway actors, 
or teachers, or scientists, this might 
have caused real trouble for them. 

If the Attorney General’s list is 
to be retained, I would suggest that 
no organization be placed on it 
without a judicial hearing, and that 
the list be accompanied by instruc- 
tions on its limitations. I do not be- 
lieve that membership in a listed 
group, of itself, should constitute a 
security risk. 

2. Pull off the security checks on 
all but the sensitive positions. Let 
all others be hired and fired on the 
grounds of suitability. 

It is sheer foolishness to investi- 
gate the political views, magazine 
subscriptions and brothers-in-law of 
messenger boys, grain inspectors, li- 
brarians and cancer specialists. 

This kind of fear is as evil as sub- 

version. It takes the drive and im- 
agination out of America, and 
makes subservience our religion. 
3. Put some limit on how far 
back the ashes should be raked. I 
do not consider a man a security 
risk who was emotionally caught in 
the pro-Communist movement for 
a brief time in the early ’30s, and 
who has been a faithful servant 
since. A reasonable cut-off date 
would be 1947. By that time, the 
Communist movement was plainly 
labeled as an international conspir- 
acy. 

4. Create a uniform standard of 
security. Today, each government 
agency has its own standards. ‘This 
led to the tragic spectacle of the 
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Department of Agriculture drop- 
ping as a security risk Wolf Lade- 
jinsky, a man whom the Foreign 
Operations Administration and 
General Douglas MacArthur 
praised for his great work in leading 
peoples away from communism in 
Asia. 

5. Open the windows and let in 
more of the American spirit of fair 
play. We must rid our security sys- 
tems of any practices adopted from 
the Gestapo, MVD, or lynching 
bee. Let the accused be faced by his 
accuser. Even the agency head who 
must make the decision whether or 
not to suspend the employee has no 
guide to the reliability of the ac- 
cusers. In some cases I have looked 
into, the informers were profession- 
al finger-pointers, spiteful neigh- 
bors, business rivals, or cast-off girl 
friends. Or, they may be ex-com- 
rades trying to buy immunity by 
naming others. 

Actually, a man accused of sus- 
picion of disloyalty or of being a 
security risk should have the same 
rights as one charged with arson, 
rape or murder. We are here judg- 
ing a man’s character, his most 
precious possession. I know of the 
argument that sources in loyalty 
cases must remain under cover for 
security reasons. But for more than 
175 years, we have brought accused 
and accuser face to face in open 
court without endangering society. 

6. Create an appeal body. It 
should review security cases in an at- 
mosphere that will be free from the 
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fever of politics or passing hysteria. 

7. We should set very high stand- 
ards for security officers and school 
them thoroughly in the Bill of 
Rights, rules of evidence, and tests 
of loyalty. Their backgrounds 
should be : usually high, so there 
will be no more unhappy spectacles 
such as that which took place re- 
cently before a Senate Committee. 
A security officer was described in 
testimony as being a close friend of 
a notorious pro-Fascist whose own 
organization was on the Attorney 
General’s list. ‘This officer used only 
derogatory information in rating 
loyalty, compiled blacklists of peo- 
ple not remotely associated with his 
agency, and falsified information 
that he sent to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

8. When a man is sick in a Civi- 
lized society, we do not throw him 
out to die. We try to find the cause 


of the illness and cure him. We are 
inclined to do just the opposite in 
our treatment of radicals. I would 
like to see the United States find out 
what brings people to communism, 
and destroy the breeding places of 
the disease. 

I know these words will be fur- 
iously received by some. But my 
reward comes from letters like this 
one. The writer is a non-commis- 
sioned officer of long and valued 
service. He told me he was “‘disil- 
lusioned, about to be fired for rea- 
sons unknown to me, broke finan- 
cially,” when I took an interest in 
his case. 

Now, he writes to me, “‘I must 
give you my thanks for your efforts 
to obtain a fair and impartial hear- 
ing, and uphold the law from the 
scheme 
sly, sadistic ones pretending to be 
for security.” 





Family Spelling Bee 


DRS 





Pris PLAY spelling games, shall we? I’m assuming you're the first mem- 
ber of the family to read this. So ask the others to spell the follow- 
ing: kimono, rarefy, battalion, guerrilla, picnicking, ukulele, diarrhea, 
renege, charivari, embarrass, pyorrhea, catarrh, shillelagh, connoisseur, 


queue, Philippine, paraffin, acquiesce, cirrhosis, 


benefited, rhythm, 


liaison, siege. Spell 20 of the 23 correctly and you should be a dictionary 


compiler. 


They'll give you odds of 10,000 to 1 that you can’t spell all 9 of the 
following words correctly: sacrilegious, supersede, privilege, exhilarate, 
indispensable, liquefy, ecstasy, hypocrisy, and irrelevant. How did you 


come out? 


Want to slow down that wife of yours? All right, ask her to spell erysip- 


elas. She missed it, didn’t she? 


Stick the members of your family with these spellings: phlegm and 


sieve. Bet they missed them both. 


To pass an idle hour or two, try to think of words that begin and 
end with the same two letters. Here’s a start: periscope, iconoclastic, 


amalgam, enliven. 
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The Man 


They Remember 


in St. Paul 


by Ro.tuie JoHNSON 


As told to JEAN Lipman BLock 


Prof Norton believed in boys no 
one else understood—and spent a lifetime 
making them live up to his faith 


HE MOTORCYCLE, siren wailing, 

forced me to the curb. It was 
after basketball practice and I was 
driving home John A. Norton, prin- 
cipal of Monroe High School, where 
I was coach and director of physical 
education. 

The cop stuck his head in the 
window and, ignoring me, said to 
Mr. Norton, “‘Hi, Prof, I thought I 
spotted you when you went by.”’ He 
took a baby picture out of his wallet. 
‘Look at this.”’ 

Norton grinned at the picture 
and said, “‘He’s a great one, Mike, a 
great one. Just hope he doesn’t 
grow up to look like you. Tell your 
wife I asked for her.” 

With a friendly salute, the officer 
rode off. 

Prof shook his head. ‘“That Mike, 
he was the worst truant I ever had 
in my school. For a while I thought 
he was headed for Alcatraz. But I 
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guess he got some sense into him 
at that.” 

St. Paul, Minnesota, is blessed 
today with physicians, public ofh- 
cials, businessmen, teachers, even 
priests, who, like Mike, got some 
sense into them, with Prof Norton’s 
help. By the force of his will and his 
love, Prof made honorable men of 
misfits angry at the world, unprom- 
ising boys from families wrecked by 
prohibition, violence or the 
Depression. 

A teacher once sent Prof a boy 
who’d thrown a book at her. He 
and the boy talked. Then Prof 
called in the teacher. 

“I want you to help my friend 
Sammy buy his mother a dress for 
Mother’s Day,” he said, taking out 
a ten-dollar bill he’d previously ex- 
tracted from one of his physician 
friends for just such a moment. 
“‘Sammy’s old man is out of work 
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and his mother’s discouraged, and 
we think a nice new dress would 
cheer her up. 

Sammy, now a prosperous busi- 
nessman, has repaid Prof’s gift and 
understanding a hundredfold in 
YMCA and Big Brother work. 

Crusty, sentimental, alternately 
fierce and tender, Prof was, in my 
opinion, the best teacher who ever 
jammed learning into 
reluctant heads. He 
was the kind of coach 
who worried as much 
about opposing players 
as about his own. 

Once, the captain of 
a rival team got into a 
jam with the police 
just before the big 
game of the season. It 
was Prof who got him 
straightened out, in 
time to lead his eleven 
to victory over Prof’s , 
own boys. 

Prof looked much 
like Barry Fitzgerald in “‘“Going My 
Way.” He was five feet nine, with 
brown eyes and glasses. His hair 
made an unruly gray ruff around a 
bald crown. His jaw jutted out. He 
wore a newly pressed suit as if he’d 
slept in it. 

Prof talked with equal ease to a 
bishop or a bartender, and his bel- 
low could shake every window in 
Monroe High. But when he spoke 
of death and duty in a throbbing 
voice during the assembly before 
Memorial Day, he dissolved the en- 
tire school, teachers and students 
alike, into tears. 

Norton never drove a car. He 
got everyone to chauffeur him— 
though you couldn’t always be sure 
what Prof was up to when he asked 
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you to drive him somewhere. If he 
suspected you had a problem, he’d 
call you up and ask for a ride. You 
thought you were doing him a fa- 
vor. But he’d actually invented the 
trip as an excuse to listen to your 
troubles. 

Prof knew everything about 
everybody. Downtown it took him 
half an hour to walk three blocks. 
He knew and spoke to 
every shopkeeper, 
every passerby, every 
loiterer, cat and dog 

You couldn't say no 
to Prof. Whether he 
wanted five dollars to 
buy shoes for a boy 
who was staying home 
because he had none, 
or a job for a boy twice 
convicted of armed 
robbery, it was un- 
thinkable to say no. 
You couldn’t for two 
reasons. He never 
asked for himself. And 
he never said no to the scores who 
came to him for jobs, for advice, for 
sympathy, for money, but most of 
ali for help in saving their sons. 

Fathers and mothers of boys on 
probation, in reform schools, in jail 
or just plain in trouble, begged 
Prof, “‘Please, Mr. Norton, I’m des- 
perate. Do something for my boy. 
Take him into your school.” 

Prof would look over his glasses 
and growl, “‘Why should I mess 
up my school with your boy?” But 
he’d get them transferred to Mon- 
roe High—even though the rules 
said a boy had to go to school in 
his own district. But Prof believed 
in boys, not rules. He slashed 
through red tape by ignoring it. 


Once Prof had gathered up the 
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boys no one else wanted, he willed 
them into line with a kind of fanatic 
faith in each boy’s innate ability to 
make good. 

Prof didn’t coddle his boys. He 
worked over them with the lash of 
his tongue, threatened them, and 
terrorized their parents. 

If a boy failed Prof, that was the 
end. There was nowhere else to turn. 

He once found that a youngster 
named Clint was stealing students’ 
textbooks, then selling them back 
to their owners. 

Prof descended on him at his 
locker. ‘‘Open that door,’’ he 
roared. Trembling, Clint opened 
the locker which was jammed with 
textbooks. Prof snatched a book.in 
each hand, clapped them to either 
side of Clint’s head and lifted the 
boy right off the floor. 

“You have ten minutes to return 
every book to its owner,” Prof said 
in a deadly cold voice. In a second, 
Clint was streaking through the cor- 
ridors returning books. 

You might think Clint would 
hate Prof for catching him. But 
Prof figured rightly that Clint 
needed money. So instead of punish- 
ing him, he got the boy an after- 
school job. Then, one day, Clint, 
the ex-book thief, said, ““Mr. Nor- 
ton, I want to be a teacher.” 

Prof wrote glowing letters to help 
Clint get into college, and today 
Clint is raising a family and 
teaching. 

Prof worked another of his typ- 
ical tricks on Tom, a nasty-tem- 
pered kid who'd pulled a knife ona 
policeman. Prof sent Tom running 
all over St. Paul delivering empty 
envelopes marked, “Highly Con- 
fidential,” to the chief probation 
officer, the police chief, the sheriff. 
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These officials knew what Prof 
was up to. They accepted the en- 
velopes and praised Tom for his 
speed and trustworthiness. 

‘You must be one of Prof’s boys 
now,” the police chief told him. 
There was no greater honor in St. 
Paul. 

Tom, trusted by Prof, learned to 
trust others. He was never in 
trouble again. 

Prof’s insistence on putting the 
youngster before everything else 
brought him into conflict with some 
teachers and administrators. “‘A 
boy doesn’t have to pass football to 
take English,” he’d bellow. ““Why 
should he have to pass English to 
play football?” 

Prof didn’t lack respect for good 
marks. But if belonging to the foot- 
ball team was what stood between 
a student becoming a future out- 
law or a good citizen, he was willing 
to give the kid a very big benefit of 
the doubt in geometry and Spanish. 


OOKING BACK, I wonder how Prof 
found time for everything. He 
ran a big high school. He was for- 
ever rushing to court, to jail or to 
police headquarters to comfort or 
bail out his more obstreperous 
charges. He was often summoned 
in the middle of the night to stop a 
fight or escort a roughneck from 
the scene of violence. He never 
missed a sporting event within miles 
of St. Paul. 

He encouraged any number of 
students to go on to college and 
professions. He helped them get 
scholarships. He got jobs for them. 
Then, as soon as they were estab- 
lished, he tapped them for jobs for 
his newest crop of boys. 

During World War II, Norton 
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managed ship launchings for Robert 
Butler, a Minnesota industrialist 
and old friend. Summers, he sent 
his wife and three sons to his camp 
at Whitefish Lake while he toured 
the state selling textbooks to 
Catholic schools. 

John A. Norton grew up, one of 
eight children, in a hard-pressed 
family in South Boston. His father 
was the custodian of a pre-Revolu- 
ionary cemetery. John earned his 
first money by compiling humorous 
inscriptions from Yankee tomb- 
stones into a booklet which he sold 
for a quarter. 

Somehow he got through Boston 
Latin School, then Dartmouth, 
where he suprorted himself by 
waiting on tavuies and repairing 
shoes. He intended to study med- 
icine, but his odd-job money 
wouldn’t stretch that far. 

He taught at St. Thomas College 
in St. Paul. There, as one of the 
few lay teachers among the priests, 
he acquired the enduring nick- 
name, Prof. He served 11 years as 
teacher and coach at Mechanic 
Arts High and 20 years as principal 
at Monroe. 

During the Depression, when 
older, jobless boys were running 
wild in St. Paul, Prof organized 
them into football leagues. His 
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street-gang matches were loosely 
controlled free-for-alls. Once when 
a team known for its cowardice 
showed unexpected fight, Prof sus- 
piciously sampled the water jug. It 
was filled with straight whiskey. 
Prot kicked the jug right between 
the goal posts. 

Later, Prof cajoled $1,500 from 
the Community Chest to provide 
professional leadership for his 
‘“‘floaters.’’ He consolidated the 
teams into a YMCA gang program. 

On a piercingly cold night in 
January, 1947, Prof made a speech 
at a PTA meeting. Afterward, he 
was chilled to the bone waiting for 
a bus on a windswept corner. The 
next day he complained of pains 
in his shoulder. Early the following 
morning he died, at the age of 62. 

Assistant Principal John Gran 
placed a notice on the bulletin 
board announcing Prof’s death and 
closing school for the day. Within 
15 minutes, the entire student body 
filed into St. James Church to pray 
for Prof. His funeral procession 
stretched for two miles through the 
streets of St. Paul. 

Judges, priests, ex-convicts, 
teachers—all came to say farewell 
to the principal who, through his 
own untiring efforts, had helped so 
many of them to success. 





FAILURES INSPIRE pity, seldom admiration. The streets of the City of 
Failure are paved with alibis—some of which are absolutely perfect. 


“HARRY A. EARNSHAW 


PEOPLE WHO CANNOT find time for recreation are obliged sooner or 


later to find time for illness. 


—JOHN WANAMAKER 


WHAT IS DEFEAT? Nothing but education; nothing but the first step to 


something better. 


——“WENDELL PHILLIPS 


—The Forbes Scrapbook of Thoughis on the Business of Life, 
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. and four’s a crowd in this quiz, says Comedian Ken Murray, guest 
quiz editor this month. Murray, seen on television stations across the 
nation as star of his new show “Where Were You?”, knows about threes: 
his trademarks were a cane, an unlit cigar and a fedora. He lists 
four proper names in the groups below, but one doesn’t belong with 
the other three—throw it out! Pinpoint the common denominator, 
says Ken, then show the culprit to the door. (Answers on page 74) 


1. Richard Neuberger; Joseph Martin; James Duff; Robert Kerr. 
2. Sydney Carton; Miss Havisham; Oliver Twist; Amelia Sedley. 
3. Amati; Steinway; Stradivarius; Guarnerius. 
4. James; Tom; Lana; Jennifer. 
5. John Winthrop; Adlai Stevenson; Fiorello La Guardia; Huey Long. 
6. Nancy Drew; Mike Hammer; Jane Eyre; Joe Friday. 
7. Bordeaux; Gorgonzola; Edam; Cheddar. 
8. Checkers; Flicka; Nana; Fala. 
9. Maude Adams; Mary Martin; Sarah Bernhardt; Jean Arthur. 
0. Burns and Allen; Benny and Livingston; Ball and Arnaz; 
Gleason and Meadows. 
11. Martha; Sarah; Ruth; Eve. 
12. The Ink Spots; the Champions; the Gaylords; the Four Aces. 
13. Dallas; Carson City; Columbus; Jefferson City. 
14. Calpurnia; Pompeia; Eurydice; Cornelia. 
15. Wally Cox; Eve Arden; Ronald Colman; Marie Wilson. 
16. Monet; Pissarro; Braque; Manet. 
17. Matterhorn; Vesuvius; Fujiyama; Popocatepetl. 
18. Denise Darcel; Zsa Zsa Gabor; Jeanmaire; Leslie Caron. 
19. Carl Jung; Joseph Schumpeter; Karl Menninger; Sigmund Freud. 
20. Tenley Albright; Tony Trabert; Dick Button; Barbara Ann Scott. 
21. Louis Brandeis; Earl Warren; Learned Hand; John Marshall. 
22. Clare B. Luce; Ruth B. Rohde; Oveta Culp Hobby; Perle Mesta. 
23. Allan Dafoe; Hippocrates; Martin Arrowsmith; Nathan Pusey. 
24. Yogi Berra; Bob Lemon; Robin Roberts; Johnny Antonelli. 
25. Cho-Cho-San; Brunhilde; Guinevere; Musetta. 
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by Asya JOHNSTONE 








criticized in France where I was 

born and spent my childhood, 
in Switzerland where I went to 
school, in England where I lived 
for a time with my American hus- 
band. Soon now, I am thrilled to 
say, I will be an American woman 
myself, for my citizenship is coming 
through in a short time. 

I have been living in America for 
several years now with my husband 
and my two children. And I am 
very proud, not only to defend 
American women, but to thank 
them all from the bottom of my 
heart for what they have taught me. 

[ have learned so much from 
them, and I know now why Amer- 
ican women were so much criticized 
abroad. 

It is because European women so 
often feel that they are losing their 
place as the symbol of all that is 
womanly. Still tied to a great extent 
by iron traditions and weighed 
down by tired concepts of feminin- 
ity, they see their American sisters 
enjoying a new freedom—in the 
home, with men, in work and in 
play. 

But what woman will freely tell 
you that she feels surpassed, dis- 
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placed? Oh no, she will not admit 
that. Instead, she will throw little 
sharp darts of criticism at her more 
glamorous, freer and more vital sis- 
ter. We are all alike in that, we 
women. We must understand this, 
and forgive it when we see it in 
European women. 

I so well remember when I first 
began to suspect that European 
women were jealous of, not superior 
to, American women. And it was 
when I received my first lesson from 
an American woman. 

It came from an American girl 
who was in my class at the Sor- 
bonne, the famous college in Paris. 
There were twelve girls in the class 
and four men. One of the men— 
Jacques Morin—lI fairly wor- 
shipped. He was intelligent and 
handsome, though a bit shy. 

Being European, and a lady, nat- 
urally [ could in no way (then) 
be even faintly aggressive. But this 
was not true of the little American. 
We European girls sat together, re- 
finedly separate from the men. But 
she, bold and brazen American, sat 
with them at every class. And worse 
—she not only went to cafés with 
them, but even paid her own check. 

How we put her on the hot fry- 
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This European-born housewife has found their frankness and freedom 
Shocking, baffling and—to her surprise—rewarding 


ing pan. She did not have a shred 
of respectability left when we were 
through. She was unfeminine, for- 
ward—and heaven knows what. 

Three months passed. Then one 
day she stopped me and, in the 
friendliest manner and in wretched 
French, said: ““Excuse me, could 
you help me out? A friend of mine 
was to double date with Jacques 
Morin tonight and she can’t make 
it. Could you fill in for her?” 

I felt faint with excitement. But 
could [? Did I! And what a night. 
And what a wonderful Spring that 
was. 

What is this something that an 
American woman taught me? Well, 
I realized that it was her directness 
with men, her friendliness, her lack 
of those qualities of demureness and 
coyness we had been taught to value, 
that had opened the way to my 
knowing Jacques. It was my first 
view of the rewards of openness 
between the sexes. 

Of all that American women have 
taught me, I think this ability to 
be open and comradely with men 
is the most important. I have learned 
from them to remove the barrier 
between me and the world of men. 
And as a result, I am a far happier 
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and more womanly woman for it. 

But this equality with men did 
not come to me easily or quickly.. 

I had been working as a secretary 
in America for a year, when my 
husband-to-be told me that his sal- 
ary had to be cut and our wedding 
would have to be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

I was bitterly disappointed, but, 
in typical European fashion, re- 
signed myself to the blow. Yet, un- 
derneath, I felt hostile and bitter 
toward him. 

Luckily, a girl friend of mine at 
the office caught me crying and 
pried the story out of me. 

“But Asya,” she said, ““you make 
$55 a week. With his salary you'll 
have $95 a week between you. Why, 
you'll be rich!” 

I looked at her aghast. “Work 
when I’m married? My husband 
would be shocked, offended.” 

She smiled. “‘Not an American, 
dear!” 

How right she was, and how de- 
lighted Sam was when I[ told him of 
my decision to keep my job and go 
ahead with our wedding. 

One of the chief darts European 
women throw at American women 
is that they have no sense of the 
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tragic in life. They say that Amer- 
ican women are superficial—unused 
to hardship, unable to handle them- 
selves, either emotionally or prac- 
tically, when real tragedy strikes. 

I have found nothing further 
from the truth about American 
women. I know one whose husband 
was paralyzed by a stroke and who 
took over his business; another 
whose only child, a lovely little boy, 
was killed, and who now devotes 
her leisure hours to boys’ club 
work; still another who lost her sight 
and whose courage is a constant 
source of inspiration and help to 
those around her. 

European women level this 
charge of superficiality against 
American women because Ameri- 
can women have a wonderful sense 
of fun in life. They know how to 
play—to really and truly have a 
good time. 

When I came here I did not know 
how to play tennis, to bowl, even 
to dance very weil. Most of us did 
not learn those things in Europe. 

I had to learn—just to keep up 
with American women. And it has 
broadened me considerably. 

I think that American women, 
because of their insistence on fun, on 
the joys of existence, are essentially 
deeper than European women— 
and are better able to cope with 
tragedy when it does strike. 

Another thing for which I shall 
ever be grateful to American wom- 
en is that they have taught me nof 
to emphasize the material things in 
life. Some will laugh at this. But, 
they will say, the American woman 
ts fabulously materialistic. 

Yet this is not true.’ 

The American woman, because 
she has these things in great plenty, 
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has been able to afford to look be- 
yond them to the more important 
things. She values far more her re- 
lationship with her husband than 
she does his job and his paycheck; 
she cares far more whether her chil. 
dren are healthy and happy than 
whether they have as many toys as 
the children next door. 

A woman’s relationship to her 
children is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to her. And it is in 
my relationship to my two bovs, 
one nine and one eleven, that I see 
the flowering of all the things that 
American women have given me. 

In France, the father is dominant 
in the family; the woman tends to 
be in the background. But that is 
not so in my family here in Amer- 
ica. My husband has to go on busi- 
ness trips and, when he does, I have 
gone fishing with my sons, played 
tennis with them. 

And this has helped to create fun 
in the relationship between my sons 
and me. They treat me with the 
open friendliness and equality that 
I have observed in the families of 
my American friends. I am not a 
pretty doll to them, as my mother 
was to us, a fragile shadow in the 
background. Nor am I merely a 
drudge, who spends her days in the 
kitchen. I am somebody to be reck- 
oned with and therefore, in im- 
portant matters, listened to. I am 
an American mother and I have a 
glory in it. 

There are many other things I 
have learned, but these are the big 
things. American women have giv- 
en me a new dimension in my life, a 
new individuaility—a chance to live 
up to the real potentialities I have 
felt within me. And my gratitude 
to them shall be boundless forever. 
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Guide to Gridiron 
Razzle Dazzle 


What used to be a simple game has turned into a combination 
of trickery and esoteric strategy that even stumps the experts 


by JOHN LARDNER 


OON AFTER THE DOOR was invented, it became obvious that 

here was something that filled a need, and would go down 

through the centuries with little change in basic design. Football 
has never had that kind of stability. 

A child of three can understand a door—he knows whether it 
is open or shut, locked or unlocked; and a child of 11 (these are 
1950 averages, for West Virginia) can figure out all that remains 
to be known—whether, if the door is locked, it happened before 
or after the horse was stolen. 

Football cannot be followed in the same hard, intelligent way, 
by either children or adults, because its state has been one of flux 
and fermentation ever since the first American college game was 
played in 1869. 

For one thing, college football has returned to the old one- 
platoon system. Two platoon—the fashionable game of a few 
years ago—was, as you probably remember, a game of specialists. 
When X University had the ball, it used a platoon of offensive 
experts. When it lost the ball, it sent in an entirely new team—the 
defensive platoon. The two teams saw something of each other as 
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they cantered in and out, but aside 
from this short interlude of frater- 
nization they were like ships that 
pass in the night with their radios 
dead—each wholly unfamiliar with 
the other’s racket. 

For amateur scorekeepers, keep- 
ing track with pencils, the problem 
was not overtaxing. With Schwartz 
and Hubcap, offensive and defen- 
sive left tackles, the changes for left 
tackle in a single period would run 
as follows: Hubcap, Schwartz, Hub- 
cap, Schwartz, Hubcap, Schwartz, 
Hubcap, Dooley, Schwartz. Dooley 
was puzzling to visitors, but not to 
home-town fans, who knew that the 
coach sent him in once per quarter 
to spray the quarterback’s throat. 

Under the present limited-sub- 
stitution rule, a player withdrawn 
from the game in one period may 
not return to action until the next 
period—except in the final four 
minutes of the second and fourth 
quarters, when free substitution pre- 
vails, and a coach who has kept a 
few atavistic specialists up his sleeve, 
with one arm, one toe, or one finger 
(for touching down the ball for the 
place-kicker) can go back to pla- 
tooning. 

Older fans, who remember the 
days when a single football squad 
had fewer members than the New 
York State Legislature, are glad of 
a change that revives many ancient 
rituals—such as the ringing cheer 
for an individual star as he comes 
trotting off the field. In platoon 
football, a team came off in a body. 
It was hard for the fan to salute 
the players he liked without seem- 
ing to cheer for those whose per- 
formances had filled him with 
loathing. 

Football-watchers have been baf- 
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fled by football since its very begin- 
nings, and not unnaturally so, what 
with the game resembling roulette 
one year and jai-alai the next. It’s 
a strange fact, however, that up to 
about ten years ago, there seemed 
to be a steady rise in erudition 
among the fans. 

In football’s early years, knowl- 
edgeability in the grandstand was 
primitive stuff. Those were the 
years of one-man teams—of Pudge 
Heffelfinger and, later, Jim Thorpe. 

When a sensational play of any 
kind was made on any part of the 
field by a man of any size—a run, 
punt, tackle, block, or second-de- 
gree mayhem—a newcomer to foot- 
ball might ask, ““Who was that?” 
The football fan would quickly and 
recklessly answer, “‘Heffelfinger’’— 
or, at a later period, ““Thorpe.”’ 

It was a foolproof system, at that, 
because, years afterward, Heffel- 
finger in an autobiography or 
Thorpe in a banquet speech would 
admit that, sure enough, it was he, 
no matter what the play was. 

In the ’20s, the era of bathtub gin 
and premature whisky at football 
games, expertness among fans took 
on a special note of confidence and 
trenchancy. The dialogue would go 
like this: 

Male fan (steering his date out 
of the stadium): “Some game!” 

Female fan: ““Who won?” 

Male fan: “Harvard.” 

Since neither party had the in- 
clination to look at a newspaper 
until the following Tuesday, the 
fact that Yale had been the actual 
winner, by 20 to 3 (over Army), 
would not affect the diagnosis. 

But it was in the period from the 
early ’30s to World War II that 
bogus erudition among football- 
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watchers reached full bloom. It was 
unavoidable. The coaches were set- 
ting a killing pace, and the fans 
became drunk on terminology. 

A typical bit of give-and-take in 
the 50-yard-line seats ran as follows: 

Male fan: “The key play of the 
quarter so far was that blind-angle 
biock that Clancy threw on Wolf- 
monger.” 

Female fan: “You said it. Boy, 
oh, boy, how the buck-lateral cycle 
eats up the yards!” 

Male fan: ‘‘What buck-lateral 
cycle? These teams don’t use it. 
Princeton uses it.” 

Female fan: ‘“‘That’s what I 
mean.” 

In the late °40s, most fans stopped 
pretending they understood foot- 
ball. At about the same time, con- 
fusion caught up with the coaches 
and players as well, and the game 
today is a much more evenly dis- 
tributed mystery than it used to be. 


UT THE BEAUTY, the essence, of 

football is that no matter how 
much it addles the wits, people in- 
sist on watching it. The masochistic 
capacity of the public is boundless. 

Recently, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association discovered that 
fewer and fewer people were going 
to football games. Then they 


learned, much to their relief, that 
the suffering millions were still 
watching football, but in the pri- 
vacy of their parlors, on television 
screens. 

With a gasp of mixed pain and 
pleasure, the NCAA began regulat- 
ing the new medium, protecting 
profits, and invoking blackouts. The 
core of the system today is a sched- 
ule, made up in its entirety before 
the season begins, of one-game-per- 
week national telecasts, under NC- 
AA sanction. 

The football-watcher now finds 
that, with good camera work, his 
ignorance of what is going on is no 
more profound than it was out- 
doors, and there is an expert to 
identify the players for him— 
whether by the wrong names or the 
right ones is a point of no impor- 
tance whatever in this fine old sport. 

In other words, the fan has a 
splendid view of the game between 
Delitoid U., loser of six previous 
contests this season, and Ungainly 
Tech, beaten five times and tied 
once. When the schedule was made 
up two months earlier, the experts 
figured that Deltoid and Ungainly 
would come up to this television 
date undefeated—which shows that 
experts know no more about foot- 
ball than the fans do. 








Te Coronet Readers: On a New Feature 


On the last three pages of this issue of Coronet, you will find a 
new advertising feature, the CORONET FAMILY SHOP- 
PER. Because of the interest shown in the new and unusual 
items suggested in the Products on Parade editorial feature, this 
new advertising section was designed to bring to your attention, 
each month, more products and services of interest and value. 
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Though fancy coats-of-arms are passé, 


+ 
today’s license plates prove people H h VV ad 
still want to show who they are ig y 
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Hy ster has not disappeared, it’s just 


taken to the highway. Look at some of 
the odd license plates on today’s auto- 
mobiles and you'll agree. 

Instead of fancy coats-of-arms, many drivers 
sport low license numbers to show off their big- 
time state connections. The competition for 
them is fierce, and no one is more aware of this 
than the politicians who dole out these prized 
numbers as subtle patronage. 

In New Jersey, state senators once refused 
to approve appointment of a new motor vehicle 
director until he agreed to give them control of 
plate numbers 1 to 9 in their counties. A vil- 
lage president of Ossining, New York, actually 
seceded from the Republican Party after 35 
years of service—because he hadn’t gotten the 
low plate he’d asked for. 

The three commissioners who govern Wash- 
ington, D.C., assign all the tags numbered un- 
der 1000. When the Republicans arrived in 
early 1953, there was a wholesale turnover in 
low plates. 

Strangely enough, the President does not 
have a low license. He sported a DDE when he 
lived on New York’s Morningside Heights, but 
all White House cars today are numbered above 
2000, a Secret Service camouflage to keep them 
from attracting too much attention. 

A past publisher of a Denver newspaper 
once took a devious route to get himself a prize 
plate. He urged in print that Colorado 1 go to 
““Denver’s most useful citizen.”’ Tag 1 was 
finally awarded to the founder of Denver’s Op- 
portunity School. A year later, after the pub- 
licity had died down, who ended up with 
Colorado 1? The publisher, of course. 

More than low numbers, today’s individual- 
ists want letters and numbers that spell out 
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Heraldry 


by A. F. GonzaLez 


their names or their initials, indicate their oc- 
cupations (a photographer used HYPO), or re- 
veal their reputations (one driver has FAST). 

Drivers will pay good money for this privi- 
lege, too. New York put a special $5 fee on the 
egos of its car owners and 72,000 of them paid 
the state $360,000 for the right to be different. 

Micky Mantle, of the Yankees, courts luck 
with 77-7777. When he knocked out Jersey 
Joe Walcott for the title, Rocky Marciano was 
awarded KO by Massachusetts. Biggie Munn, 
athletic director of Michigan State, has NL- 
28-20. *“The NL stands for never licked,” he 
says. The numbers are the score of State’s Rose 
Bowl win over UCLA. At the late President 
Roosevelt’s summer White House in Warm 
Springs, the auto bore a simple FDR. 

For many years, Henry Ford used 999, the 
number painted on the immortal Ford racing 
car which Barney Oldfield drove when he broke 
‘the mile-a-minute mark in 1903. 

Until Louis Valentine came into office, New 
York police commissioners traditionally used 
3-100—the last digits of their police headquar- 
ters phone number. He, however, changed to a 
nondescript plate and delighted in slipping upon 
unsuspecting patrolmen, to watch them work. 

Ole Lee of Faribault, Minnesota, has a 
unique idea; he asks for 337-370, then attaches 
it to his car upside down. See what I mean? 

Perhaps the most logical request for a dis- 
tinctive license was presented to “The Treasure 
State,” Montana, by stripteaser Evelyn ‘‘$50,- 
000 ‘Treasure Chest’? West in 1953. Miss West, 
whose 39'4-inch bust is insured for $50,000, 
asked for two 50,000 plates so that she could 
have her “motto advertised front and rear.”’ 
Dazzled by both her logic and her dimensions, 
state officials agreed. 
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~ We Kept Our 
Retarded Child at Home © 


by Frank Piccona, as told to RALPH Bass 


Eddie 1s ten. He can’t dress himself, tell time or play “‘hide and seek’ 
like other kids. But he can repay love and affection 
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IGHT YEARS AGO, when our son 
Eddie was two years old, doc- 
tors told us we would have to shut 
him up in an institution for retard- 
ed children. I usually take my time 
before making up my mind, but for 
once I didn’t wait a split second be- 
fore deciding good and loud, “‘Over 
my dead body!” 

We haven’t put Eddie away. And 
even though at ten he’s like a four- 
year-old, I'd say we’re as happy a 
family as there is in the Borough of 
Queens in New York City where we 
live. I know you’ll find that hard to 
believe when I tell you some of the 
things Eddie can’t do and the things 
that he needs help with—the help of 
my wife or myself. 

He can’t dress himself, or use 
a knife for spreading or cutting. He 
can’t tell time, or the difference be- 
tween colors. 

He can’t name the days of the 
week or tell his age. He doesn’t 
know his right hand from his left, or 
his home address. He can’t print 
simple words. And he can’t play 
games like “farmer in the dell” or 
“hide and seek.” 

But I wish you’d been at our 
house the other day when Eddie, 
for the first time, managed to pour 
some soda into a glass and only spill 
a little bit! 

My wife Anna and I felt the way 
you did when your kid brought 
home a perfect report card. And you 
could see that Eddie knew he had 
done something terrific. The look 
of happy pride and love he turned 
on us made up right then and there 
for everything we’d been through. 

I don’t think you could tell there 
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is anything much wrong with Eddie 
just by looking at him. He’s about 
four feet six, which isn’t too small 
for his age. He weighs 58 pounds, 
about average for his build. He has 
nice white teeth and a straight nose. 
If you smile at him, he smiles right 
back. 

It’s when Eddie moves around 
that you notice he’s different. His 
wrists are kind of loose, and also, he 
can’t control his left leg too well. 

About the only other outwardly 
abnormal thing about Eddie is his 
unusual restlessness. He moves 
around all the time and you can’t 
get him to stop talking. 

Strangers often find it hard to 
follow what he’s saying, but we un- 
derstand him. It’s usually some- 
thing like wanting to go for a ride 
or asking for a drink of water—any- 
thing a very young kid might jabber 
about. 

Sometimes it’s hard to figure out 
if Eddie understands everything 
you say to him. But there’s one 
thing sure: he’s sensitive and his 
feelings get hurt. 

I think the main cause of these 
moments of misery is the fact that 
people don’t understand about kids 
like him. Some of our neighbors 
seem to think he’s a kind of monster 
who might do God-knows-what to 
their children. 

About a year ago, we heard Ed- 
die screaming and rushed out in 
time to see a woman give him a 
shove that made him stagger. It 
turned out that she had warned her 
little daughter against going any- 
where near Eddie; and when the 
child saw Eddie she very naturally 
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''We waited a long time for Eddie 
to impro 2? and then, at last, 
there was a glimmer of hope...’ 


much his whole world. 

I keep thinking that 
in six more years I'll get 
my pension and Eddie 
and I can spend more 
time together. He loves 


, 








cried out in fear and her mother 
rushed over to “‘protect her.” 

A little later we had a visit from 
a truant officer who wanted to know 
why Eddie wasn’t in school. It 
didn’t take him long to realize Anna 
and I would have gone down on our 
knees to give thanks if Eddie could 
go to school. 

We were pretty sure we knew 
who had made the complaint. But 
we weren’t really angry because 
we've learned one thing: people 
hurt you more out of ignorance than 
malice. We just felt rotten; and Ed- 
die, as usual, knew it had something 
to do with him. He went around 
with a sad look that haunted me. 

Once, my wife was trying to get 
Eddie to take some glutamic acid 
tablets which a doctor had suggest- 
ed, feeling they might help him. He 
hated the stuff and, like any kid, 
was putting up quite an objection. 

The first thing we knew, a squad 
car pulled up. A neighbor had fig- 
ured that anything Eddie was in- 
volved in needed police action, 
quick! And Eddie—a kid who is all 
love and affection for anyone who 
will meet him one tenth of the way. 


Resse THERE ARE plenty of 
things Eddie can’t do, there are 
items on the credit side. For one 
thing, he rides a three-wheeler. It 
took him a year to learn. So what! 
He can’t play with other kids. But 
that brings him closer to us, and I 
guess we have become pretty 
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to go driving with me 
and he has a remarkably good 
memory. He'll tell me to turn at a 
corner when I make believe I’ve 
forgotten. 

Around the house he plays with 
a tin dish he calls his steering wheel. 
But as simple as that would seem to 
make him, he can easily recognize 
the cars of friends a block away. 

Before Eddie was born we had 
four other children, two girls and 
two boys, all normal. Our 18-year- 
old, Frank, Jr., is a Public School 
Athletic League champ. He brings 
his friends to the house and they all 
like Eddie because he is the sweet- 
est, most affectionate little guy you 
ever met. 

I’ve been a chauffeur for the city 
for 20 years and my salary doesn’t 
go very far, but I think we’ve done 
everything we could to help Eddie. 
We don’t feel we've sacrificed our- 
selves in any way. Sure, we’ve never 
gone anywhere without taking Ed- 
die along—but then we haven’t 
wanted to. 

One thing I know and that is that 
Eddie has drawn us all closer to- 
gether. Our married children live 
near us, by their own choice. When 
the doctors advised us to put Eddie 
away, my son John was in the Ar- 
my. We wrote him about it, and I 
think he would have gone AWOL 
to stop it if we hadn’t promised 
him we wouldn't. 

That time the woman pushed 
Eddie, his two sisters heard about 
it and came around with fire in 
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their eyes. But we calmed them 
down. 

Because of this kind of feeling, 
when Eddie began to show signs of 
improvement recently it was like 
Christmas and the Fourth of July 
rolled into one. We had had to wait 
a long time, though, for even this 
glimmer of hope. 


new EDDIE WAS only six weeks 
old we noticed his eyes would 
stare at the ceiling. Later, he'd stif- 
fen and his eyes would roll back and 
forth. Naturally we wasted no time 
getting him to a doctor. 

The doctor said it was just lack 
of calcium. But we were still wor- 
ried and took him to a baby special- 
ist who sent us to a neurologist. The 
neurologist said he couldn’t tell 
much. So we were right back where 
we started from. 

Finally, when Eddie was two, we 
got the verdict: Eddie would get 
more and more unmanageable and 
we'd have to put him away about 
the age of four. That’s when I made 
the remark, “over my dead body.” 

My wife and I have read a lot on 
the subject and now we know there 
are a number of things that can 
cause a condition like Eddie’s. It 
can be some damage to the brain 
before, during or after birth. Or it 
might be German measles during 
early pregnancy, hard labor or an 
incompatible RA blood factor. 

Too little oxygen for the baby 
during delivery has also been 
blamed, and in early childhood en- 
cephalitis or meningitis can do the 
harm. But it has nothing to do with 
heredity, and many times, as with 
us, nobody knows what happened. 

We do know that Eddie doesn’t 
come within the more easily recog- 
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nizable classes of retarded children: 
mongolism, cretinism, microceph- 
aly or hydrocephaly—though chil- 
dren in this last group are not neces- 
sarily mentally retarded. As I un- 
derstand it, these types come to 
about this: 

In mongolism, doctors say, the 
features of the child resemble those 
of the early fetus. Although the 
cause is unknown, it is suspected 
that there has been arrested devel- 
opment during pregnancy. 

A gland gone haywire, the thy- 
roid, is responsible for cretinism. If 
the child’s thyroid isn’t working 
right, he may not develop mentally 
or physically. He sometimes looks 
like a mongoloid child. 

Microcephaly means the child 
has a small and peculiarly shaped 
skull; and hydrocephaly is brought 
on by too much fluid around or in- 
side the brain, causing the head to 
become abnormally large. 

But, like Eddie, most retarded 
children look pretty much like other 
kids. 

The thing that happened recently, 
and made all the difference in the 
world, really goes back about two 
years. At the post office Anna saw a 
collection box of the Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children, the 
New York affiliate of the National 
Association for Retarded Children. 

Just learning there was such an 
organization was wonderful news. 
We got in touch with the Associa- 
tion right away and they told us 
they had started special classes for 
children like Eddie. He hadn’t been 
able to get into any of the regular 
Board of Education classes for re- 
tarded children because he wasn’t 
up to it. 

Last March he was admitted to 
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the Association class! There are 
only nine kids in it, so each gets the 
attention he needs. 

In the few months he’s been go- 
ing, Eddie’s span of concentration 
has increased and he can sit a little 
longer. But I think the years we de- 
voted to him at home have had 
something to do with that, too. 

The other day his teacher came 
to see us. She said, “‘Eddie reflects 
love—he’s a happy child.” 

If sufiicient progress is made, 
maybe Eddie can graduate into the 
regular Board of Education retard- 
ed classes. But our big goal is for 
Eddie, when he’s seventeen, to get 
into the Association’s “‘Sheltered 
Workshop” where they teach kids 
like him to do simple jobs that can 
make them partly self-supporting. 

That’s what we pray for because 
like all parents of retarded kids, 
our greatest fear is the future. You 
get an awful feeling in the pit of 
your stomach when you think of 
someone who needs you so much 
having to get along without you. 

For the upkeep of classes like 
Eddie’s, parents pay according to 
their ability. In many cases that 


isn’t much, and the Association 
must depend upon public support 
to keep these classes going, main- 
tain its clinics, its recreation and 
training centers and the Sheltered 
Workshop. There is also a great 
need for research. 

Every year 120,000 retarded chil- 
dren are born in the United States, 
and today there are more than a 
million and a half of them. More 
than a million, like our Eddie, live 
at home. 

For some families, the answer 
may be institutional care. If the 
child lives in a world of his own 
and you can’t reach him, I suppose 
there’s nothing else to do. But if it 
can be managed somehow, my 
wife and I believe he belongs at 
home. 

Keeping a boy like Eddie at home 
takes a lot of faith and endless hard 
work. At the beginning, you keep 
hoping the doctors are wrong. Then 
you adjust—you learn to accept it. 
And in the end you find your re- 
ward, watching your offspring grow 
and flourish as much as nature will 
allow. And you remember—love is 
all that matters. 








Plucky: 99 to 0. 
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Gridiron Glossary 


A BRIEF DICTIONARY of words popular as morale-builders to the 
football team on the short end of a lopsided score: 
Unbowed: Close, but you lost. 
Scrappy: Made a touchdown on the opponent’s fourth team. 
Outmanned: Almost scored in a lop-sided whitewashing. 
Game: Took the ball up to midfield—once. 
Fearless: Racked up a first down. 
Daring: Recovered a fumble. 
Valiant: Kept eleven men out there all the time. 
Gallant: Fielded a team when you knew better. 





—Epor Fincey (Columbie, S.C. Record) 
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HE WAS perhaps America’s top actress, and 

her fresh, wholesome beauty had an almost 
spiritual quality. She sailed for Stromboli six 
years ago to make a movie and shocked the 
world by deserting her husband to bear an- 
other man’s child—never to return, never to 
be forgotten. Ingrid Bergman's life today has 
an Italian flavor, from her haircut to games 
like bocce (a form of bowling) and fast cars. 
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Although now married to Roberto Rossellini, the man who fathered her 
child, Bergman has not overcome strong public opinion nor her own 
private hurts at the outcry raised. Even her native Stockholm attacked her 
during her stage tour this year, and she vowed never to return. But whether 
she is movie-making or sunning on the Mediterranean, Ingrid Bergman 
at 39 is still a magnetic star and taunting enigma to an ever-curious world. 
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In Italy, the center of the universe is the family, and the Ros- 
sellinis look forward to the time they can spend quietly at home 
with Robertino, five, and the twins, Ingrid and Isabella. three. 
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Ingrid’s children—who mirror her soft beauty——have 
filled the aching void of the days when she lost custody 
of her daughter Pia by abandoning her first marriage. 
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Gradually Bergman’s desire to act again revived. Under Rossellini’s direc- 
tion she has made six movies, including ““The Greatest Love” and “Fear.” 
In their recent project together, Honegger’s oratorio, “ Joan at the Stake” 
(above), she returned to the stage (in a non-singing role) and scored her 
biggest success since leaving Hollywood. They toured European capitals 
with this opera and also filmed it. The Rossellinis maintain a busy schedule. 
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Bergman has played Joan of Arc in the 
theatre and in movies, but non-singing op- 
era was a new medium and often exhaust- 
ing. She leaned heavily on her husband for 
strength and guidance, and filled the long 
rehearsal hours by knitting for the children. 
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Film offers from America arrive daily, but Ingrid Bergman 1s content to 
work only in Europe. “Still one of the most beautiful women in the 
world.”’ is the verdict of those who visit her. She recently agreed to act in 
“Tea and Sympathy” on the Paris stage—directed, of course, by the man 
for whom she gave up so much, with whom she is still very much in love 
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SIMPLE, painless and hono 
A ernment to earn at least : 
within the reach of Congress. All we need do 
pocrisy. Then Congress can create a national lottery, and 
states could legalize off-track betting and bingo. 

These forms of gambling, carefully supervised and con- 
trolled, would provide a harmless release for man’s gaming 
instinct and collect desperately needed funds for useful 
public welfare activities. Government control and legal pro- 
fessional gamblers would drive out the cheaters who prey 
upon bettors today. 

I fully realize that these words may shock a good many 
conscientious and sincere Americans, because they have de- 
veloped an automatic reaction against gambling. I only ask 
them to sit down calmly with me and review the facts. 

In the first place, is gambling really immoral? One of the 
greatest Americans of all time, Thomas Jefferson, had this 
to Say: 

“If we consider games of chance immoral, then every 
pursuit of human industry is immoral, for there is not a 
single one that is not subject to chance, not one wherein 
you do not risk a loss for the chance of some gain. .. . 
There are some games of chance, useful on certain occa- 
sions, and injurious only when carried beyond their useful 
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Revenue from a lottery alone could provide the Federal 
Government with $10,000,000,000 annually 


bounds. Such are insurances, lot- 
teries, raffles, etc.” 

The Very Reverend Francis, J. 
Connell, dean of the School of Sa- 
cred Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, stated that 
‘““cambling is not sinful.’ There is 
no condemnation of gambling in 
the Scriptures. 

Actually, life without risk-taking 
and daring would be reduced to the 
status of the drone ant who follows 
his leader in long, patient lines all 
his life. Gambling becomes evil only 
when it is carried to excess—but 
that is true of any excess—or when 
it is corrupted. 

We know from the history of 
mankind that neither laws nor lec- 
tures will stop gambling. It has been 
going on since the beginning of 
recorded time. 

As a matter of fact, and it is little 
known today, the settling of Amer- 
ica was financed in part by gam- 
bling. The Virginia Company, 
which brought pioneers to the new 
world a century and a half before 
the Declaration of Independence, 
financed its colonizing expedition 
in 1612 by a lottery. 

Revenue from a lottery fed and 
clothed the Continental Army 
which won our independence. 
George Washington bought the first 
ticket. 

Today, many nations lean heav- 
ily on government-run lotteries for 
the cash to keep up their defenses 
and provide a measure of social se- 
curity for their citizens. A flourish- 
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ing business in staid Britain is car- 
ried on by the “turf accountants” 
or book-makers. They accept bets 
over the telephone legally. Britain 
also has legal football pools. 

In the U.S. today, gambling is 
more than a $20,000,000,000 indus- 
try. [he entire amount that our Gov- 
ernment spends on defense—heaviest 
item in the budget—is $40,000,000,- 
000. Most of the income from the 
gambling industry goes to illegal 
professional gamblers and racket- 
eers, thanks to our hypocrisy. 

When gambling goes under- 
ground, as it has in much of the 
U.S., it falls into the claws of crimi- 
nal syndicates. These operators take 
for themselves a cut far greater than 
a legitimate business or the state 
would dare. The losers are the bet- 
tors—and the U. S. Treasury. 





HE PLAIN FACT Is, and we might 

just as well open our eyes to it, 
that over 50 per cent of all adult 
men and women in the U.S. gamble 
regularly. 

They put their money down for 
horse races, athletic events of all 
kinds, card games, lotteries, raffles, 
slot machines, and just plain bet- 
ting on such trivial subjects as 
whether it will rain tomorrow. We 
even spend unnumbered millions 
each year on foreign lotteries. 

The next question we might ask 
ourselves is, ““Does legalized gam- 
bling lead to crime?” Actually, the 
reverse is true. Crime spreads like a 
foul disease in those areas where 
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moral indifference is created by an 
open disregard for gambling laws. 

One of the worst scandals ever to 
arise from gambling developed at 
Phenix City, Alabama, where gam- 
bling operated wide-open—despite 
contrary laws—and with the con- 
nivance of law enforcement officers. 

The “Bootleg Era,” if it taught 
us anything, proved that men can- 
not legislate against morals. We 
only drove drinking underground 
and into the hands of criminals, just 
as we are doing to gambling today. 

There is no evidence that legal 
gambling has produced an iota of 
crime in Britain or Sweden. In fact, 
the open, candid, mature outlook 
on gambling has produced a more 
profound respect for law in all na- 
tions where government operated 
and supervised gambling exists. 

The key, I believe, is Govern- 
ment control or supervision. The 
ordinary bettor will thus be pro- 
tected in a way that he is not today. 

A case in point is Irish Sweep- 
stake tickets. It is ironic that in this 
country, where a lottery is illegal, a 
large number of the Sweepstake 
tickets sold to bettors are fakes. 

Another question we should an- 
swer is, how can legalized gambling 
be operated fairly and efficiently? 

I have before Congress now a bill 
for a legal U. S. Government lot- 
tery. My bill would create a five- 
man commission named by the 
President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

This commission would outline 
the rules and regulations and decide 
how often drawings would be held. 
Tickets would be engraved and 
printed by the Treasury, just as our 
paper money is. They would be sold 
through post offices. 
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In my bill, no tickets would be 
sold in any political subdivision 
which bars lotteries, nor sold to 
minors. No minor or resident of an 
area forbidding lotteries would be 
eligible for a prize. 

Anyone trying to defraud the 
Government by forging or counter- 
feiting tickets would be liable to 15 
years in prison and a $5,000 fine. 

I have proposed that the lottery 
revenue go to welfare services, such 
as Federal hospitals, aid to disabled 
veterans, for old-age assistance, and 
the blind, which now cost taxpayers 
about $6,417,000,000 a year. 

For bingo, the New Jersey law is 
a good starting point. It limits bingo 
games to charitable, religious, fra- 
ternal and veterans’ groups, and 
volunteer fire companies. The priz- 
es are held down to $250 a night 
and to $1,000 a month. Only six 
sessions are permitted monthly by 
each organization. Players must be 
18 years old. The operators must be 
members of the sponsoring groups. 

This system gives churches and 
charitable organizations sorely 
needed money for good works, puts 
money in Government coffers, and 
offers a harmless release for gam- 
bling urges. 

For off-track parimutuel betting, 
I think a reasonable system would 
be through Government-operated 
“turf accountant’’ shops. The em- 
ployees would all be civil service 
career men and women, selected on 
a basis of merit. 

We should ask and answer wheth- 
er legal gaming, in these forms, 
would give the Government sub- 
stantial revenue. 

My research convinces me that 
the revenue from a lottery alone 


would be $10,000,000,000 a year 
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for the Federal Government. This 
is more than the President asked in 
his budget for all these services: in- 
ternational affairs, agriculture, 
health, welfare, education, and 
commerce and manpower. 

In its first year of legal operation, 
New Jersey’s gross receipts from 
bingo were almost $19,000,000, ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of which 
went to charity. 

We can get some idea of the great 
revenue available from off-track 
parimutuel betting by looking at 
the 25 states where betting is legal 
at the tracks. Last year, $2,500,- 
000,000 was bet at the tracks alone in 
these 25 states. State revenues 
amounted to $178,000,000. 

Aside from these obvious advan- 
tages, I believe there is an equally 
important but less tangible one m 
legalizing gambling in a limited 
form. It would offer a needed psy- 
chological balm. 

Most men’s lives are dull. Pleas- 


he. 


ure comes from the hope of win- 
ning, and the vicarious enjoyment 
when another hits the number. How 
often have you seen others get a 
great lift from a small winning? 

In our modern life with security 
built in, opportunities for daring 
are limited. Routine characterizes 
most of our lives. Buying a lottery 
or parimutuel ticket, or playing 
bingo is an avenue of escape from 
routine and boredom. 

With this information before the 
people, I have no doubt of.their de- 
cision. Since I introduced my bill I 
have received only letters of en- 
couragement from all over the 
country, from people in all walks 
of life. 

My own study proves to me that 
gambling is sinful only when it 1s 
operated dishonestly or undermined 
by abuses. Government-supervised 
gambling would prevent abuse and 
provide a new source of revenue for 
the mounting cares of government. 


Anything Wrong with These? 


(Answers on page 138) 


1. ** *ITwas the night before Christmas 
And all through the house.”’ 
. “Shall fold their tents like Arabs 
And quietly steal away.” 
. “The path of true love never runs smooth.” 
. “I have nothing to offer but blood, sweat and tears.”’ 


. “Consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.”’ 
. “A prophet without honor in his own country.” 


2 
3 
4 
5. ““Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast.” 
6 
7 
8 


. “Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him well!’ 
9. “Far from the maddening crowd.” 
10. ““Money is the root of all evil.”’ 
11. “We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


12. “A voice crying in the wilderness. 


13. “To gild the lily.” 


>) 


14. “Pride goeth before a fall.” 
15. “‘A poor thing, but my own.” 
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A new Coronet film as appealing 
to children as the tremendously 
popular films The Littlest Angel and 
Silent Night. 


Christmas Customs Near and Far 
gives a warm picture of the 
pleasures enjoyed by children the 
world over during the Christmas 
season. It portrays yule customs 
of the Western Hemisphere, 
Europe and Asia. 


Christmas 


| customs 


This film is 1% reels in length, 
and may be purchased at the same 
price as The Littlest Angel or 

Silent Night—$125.00 in color or 
$68.75 in black and white. All 
three of these outstanding 
Christmas films are available for 
rental from the principal film 
libraries, usually at $10.00 for 
color or $5.00 for black and white. 


near 


and far 


eg 





For further information concerning Dept. CM-115 


purchase or rental sources for Coronet Films Coronet Building, 


these 16mm sound films, write to: Chicago 1, Illinois 
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by Hat KAnTER 


WHISK-BROOM-HEADED, Oat- 
A meal-faced pixie stepped be- 


fore a ITV camera in Studio D of 


the NBC building in Hollywood on 
October 2, 1954, and blandly said, 
‘**(sood evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. I’m very glad to be back. | 
was here yesterday . . . for the re- 
hearsal.”’ 

The studio audience erupted in a 
roar of laughter which startled the 
occupants of the control booth who 
had been expecting only a few quiet 
snickers. 

The pixie wasn’t startled. He 
waited for the laughter to subside. 
impeccably timing that hairline 
moment when he would go on with 
the script. 

“What I was rehearsing,’ he 
continued, “‘was this show that—’’ 
and here his tone changed sudden- 
ly, as if he had forgotten to read a 
footnote at the bottom of the page. 

“Oh!” he said with an oral finger 
snap. ““My name is George Gobel. 
George L. Gobel. The L doesn’t 
stand for anything, really. It’s just 
so I can have G.L.G. embroidered 
on my shirts. . . so, at the laundry, 
my stuff doesn’t get mixed up with 
Greta Garbo’s stuff.” 
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When a gentle elf named George Gobel faced the cameras for 


the first time—television comedy grew up 


Because the audience laughed so 
long at every joke point, when the 
half hour rolled into the final seg- 
ment there were only three minutes 
of air time left—and five minutes 
of script to do. 

During the 60 seconds given over 
to the filmed commercial, I dashed 
from the booth to the stage, cor- 
nered George and guest star Fred 
MacMurray and told them to skip 
a large portion of the rehearsed 
material. 

‘**How’s it goin’?”’ George wanted 
to know. 

‘“*How’s it going?” I said. “Stop 
being so funny! This is supposed to 
be a quiet little show.” 

I got back to the booth in time 
to hear the wind-up. George killed 
them. 

After we'd signed off the air, all 
of us in the booth were limp. It 
was seven-thirty, Coast time, and 
(as the show’s producer I say it 
with the utmost humility) a new 
era in television comedy had been 
born. 

George Gobel is a unique actor. 
What makes him unique? 

The reporters and writers who 
swarm about the little man trying 
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to find out all finally get around to 
asking him how tall he is. 

“Five feet five,” he tells them, 
and they print it. 

George Gobel is not five feet five. 
He measures five feet four and 
three-quarters inches from heel to 
bristles. 

Therein lies the answer to what 
makes him unique: George Gobel is 
a quarter of an inch from the truth. 

No matter what he tells you, on- 
stage or off, you accept as certainly 
possible and probably probable. 
His face is honest and you believe 
him. You should. He tells you the 
truth—except for that quarter of 
an inch. 

George Gobel has been described 
as a “dead-pan” comedian. He 
isn’t. 

While his face doesn’t go through 
gymnastic contortions to mirror the 
route of a thought through his 
mind, his eyes glitter, gleam, twin- 
kle or turn deathly flat to point up 
in a graphically explicit manner his 
delicious enjoyment of a statement, 
his profound abjection at over- 
whelming forces or his fear of ap- 
parently imminent disaster. 

His eyes are articulate to the 
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point that they can tell more of a 
story than a series of jokes, a com- 
plicated physical maneuver or a 
musical underscoring. 

Dead-pan indeed! George Gobel 
is the most living-pan artist with 
whom I have ever worked. 

The nice part of it all is that 
George isn’t completely aware of 
his artistry. He is aware of the fact 
that he can play guitar. Of course, 
he thinks he plays guitar better than 
guitar players think he plays guitar. 

George loves to talk. He is an in- 
curable raconteur and an incident 
or chance word will remind him of 
a situation or a remark from years 
gone by which he insists on re- 
peating. 

By the very nature of his outlook 
on life, he finds humor wherever 
he goes and his retelling of any 
occurrence shimmers with the de- 
light he sees in it. He is a master 
mimic and instills his special fun 
in the telling by straying that quar- 
ter of an inch from the fact. 

During World War II, when he 
was a lieutenant in the Air Force, 
a fellow officer and George stopped 
in a country town for a coke. The 
pretty young waitress gave them 
their change and the other officer, 
pushing a dime toward her, said, 
‘Here, little lady. Buy yourself a 
new car.” 

The waitress dropped the coin in 
her pocket. ““Why, thank you, 
Lieutenant,” she smiled prettily. 
“And y’all be sure and come back 
an’ take a ride with me, hear?” 

Only a George Gobel would re- 
call this and retell it delightfully. 
Or incidents that occurred when he 
was a tyke billed as “Little Georgie 
Gobel” who played guitar and sang 
sad songs in a high, sweet tenor 
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over Chicago radio stations and 
during countless one-night stands 
at fairs, hoedowns and rural gather- 
ings. 

The fiddlers, jug-blowers, rube 
comics, mountain crooners and 
square-dance callers who made up 
the colorful groups of hillbilly en- 
tertainers with whom he worked 
were full of fun, life and humor, 
and George remembers them all 
with affection that borders on hero 
worship. 

When Tennessee Ernie Ford was 
a guest on his ITV show, George 
and Ernie discovered they had 
many mutual friends although they 
had never met each other prior to 
that time. Rehearsals that week 
were frequently interrupted as one 
of them would use a country ex- 
pression that started the other into 
a fit of laughter followed by remi- 
niscences. 

Although we got precious little 
rehearsing done, the show came ofl 
as one of our better ones. Ernie and 
George had a genuine regard for 
each other that glowed throughout 
the half hour. 

I doubt that George ever met a 
person he really didn’t like. He can 
find excuses for anyone, reasons to 
consider everyone he knows worthy 
of friendship. This has some terri- 
fying effects on his wife, Alice, and 
his manager, David O’ Malley. 

O’ Malley is frequently called up- 
on to help out “friends” of George's 
with financial aid, a job, advice. 
Alice has been awakened at three 
in the morning to scramble eggs for 
some new friends George has ac- 
quired after working a nightclub 
date and whom he has invited 
home, “‘to meet that Alice.” 

That Alice—the former Miss 
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Humecke of Chicago—is a beauti- 
ful brunette with a calendar girl 
figure, remarkable calm, great hu- 
mor and a capacity for patience 
which, while not bottomless, is as- 
tounding. 

George loves his home and his 
family, but the years since he hung 
up his lieutenant’s bars and Army 
Air Force wings to re-enter show 
business as a comedian found him 
constantly on the trot from one city 
to another. He was earning large 
salaries, had paid for a home in 
Chicago, but he wasn’t satisfied. 

When NBC signed him to a con- 
tract, he jumped at the chance to 
settle down in one place. The Go- 
bels sold their Chicago property 
and moved into a rambling ranch- 
stvle house in the San Fernando 
Valley. 

One summer afternoon in 1954, 
eight-year-old Gregg and his dad 
were stretched out along the edge 
of their swimming pool there, soak- 
ing up the sunshine. Gregg rolled 
over languidly and sighed: “Hey, 
Dad—this is livin’, eh boy?” 

The livin’ didn’t last long. Three 
months, to be exact. Since Gregg’s 
dad was exposed to the nation that 
fateful October night, he has been 
whisked from show to interview to 
rehearsal to benefit to conference 
to club date. His telephone is never 
silent, his home never empty, his 
life never his own. 

How he maintains his calm in 
the face of all this is nothing short 
of astonishing. 

My first realization that he could 
be serious came early last season 
when we had to cast a bit part for 
one of the shows. The casting office 
sent several middle-aged men to 
the rehearsal studio for an audi- 
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tion. I indicated my choice and 
returned to the business of rehears- 
ing George’s monologue. 

He went through it dispiritedly. 
I knew something was wrong and 
got him off to one side to ask if he 
felt all right. 

‘Fine,’ he said, rather shortly. 

The next day, George told me 
what was wrong. (It takes him 
about 24 hours to tell you what’s 
bothering him. ) 

As we stood around the coffee jug 
backstage, he said hesitantly: “Do 
me a favor, buddy? Next time we 
have to pick an actor, would you 
mind deciding on just one and have 
him come around? Or wait’ll [m 
gone—lI feel a little sad about the 
ones who don’t get the job.” 

Another time, because of circum- 
stances, we had to audition six or 
seven beautiful models while Gregg 
and Alice were visitors on the set. 
When the models came in and strut- 
ted across the stage, young Gregg 
let out a wolf whistle. 

Everyone in the studio laughed, 
except George. Turning to Alice, he 
said, ‘‘Let’s get that kid out of here. 
His wisdom teeth are comin’ in 
too fast!”’ 

He took Gregg to watch a re- 
hearsal in the studio across the hall. 

In one of George’s monologues, 
we had a reference to the guitar he 
was holding. ““Gene Autry gave me 
this guitar,’ George said. “‘See? You 
play it with a horseshoe.”’ 

During rehearsals, a man from 
the network came up to George 
and suggested he change the name 
of Autry to Roy Rogers, because 
Rogers is an NBC artist whereas 
Autry is a CBS star. 

George is amused by such whims 
of corporations but he didn’t show 
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it. He looked the man in the eye and 
said, ““But I don’t know Roy Rog- 
ers. | know Gene Autry and he 
gave me this guitar and I always 
try to tell the truth.” 

The man thought about that a 
moment, then nodded and said, 
‘Fine. I think I can explain that.” 
He turned and left. 

George stood in a corner and 
laughed fit to bust. 

He was a quarter of inch from 
the truth again. He does know Gene 
Autry. In fact, when George was a 
boy tenor around Chicago, he made 
some recordings on which he was 
accompanied by one “G. Autry.” 
They're very friendly to this day. 

The Gobels haven’t made many 
friends among the so-called elite of 
Hollywood. Their social life re- 
volves around David and Gwen 
©’ Malley, and old friends from 
their Chicago days who stream 
through their California home. 

George’s patience with guests— 
invited or not—is equal to Alice’s 
patience with George. He doesn’t 
restrict it to guests, either. He once 
signed his autograph on 64 separate 


sheets of paper for 64 girl scouts 
who had come to visit his rehearsal. 

Saturdays when he has a show 
to do, George gets to the studio for 
rehearsal at noon, on the dot. The 
crew is always delighted to see him. 
He has an uncanny rapport with 
them that few stars have been able 
to achieve. One shouts a friendly 
insult that starts a round of raucous 
laughter and good-natured ribbing. 

Bud Yorkin, the camera direc- 
tor, finally restores order with a 
quiet, ‘‘Let’s make pictures, 
gentlemen.” 

“You really wanna go through 
with this.”’ George asks, and the 
day’s work begins in an atmosphere 
of easy camaraderie. 

The two and a half hour session 
of adjusting lights, marking camera 
angles and juggling action goes 
smoothly, untemperamentally. 
George’s personality pervades the 
whole; there is a minimum of con- 
fusion, a maximum of effort and 
over all the sure sense of confidence. 

Television comedy grew up with 
this gentle pixie—and that’s not a 
quarter of an inch from the truth. 


~~ 
ass y 
S eT 4 Sucecinctly Said 


A BUS DRIVER, filling out a report on an accident, came to the question, 
“Disposition of passengers?”’ He candidly wrote: “Mad as hell.”’ 


— Supervision 


WHEN I HAD an automobile accident, Louella Parsons reported in her 
column: “After 35 years, Bob Hope and his shoulder have separated.” 


—Bos Hors 


A FRENCH TEACHER had a young student who was laboriously learning 
to speak the language. One day she asked the student, “What is the 
difference between madame and mademoiselle?”’ 


The hopeful answer was: “‘monsieur?” 
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What Ed Pulaski did during the holocaust that swept Idaho, any 
man of courage would have done—but not the way that Ed did it 


by Lapp HaMILTOoN 


N THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST through- 
| out the drought-ridden summer 
of 1910, hundreds of spot blazes fed 
loudly on tinder-dry wood and 
brush in the Bitterroots, the Coeur 
d’Alenes. 

The fires joined and spread, un- 
til on August 20 a wall of flame 
reached from Thompson Falls, 
Montana, to Wallace, Idaho. Wal- 
lace, a mining town of about 5,000 
people, lay trapped and helpless. 
The fire lines protecting it were 
wavering and buckling. 

Ranger Ed Pulaski of the U. S. 
Forest Service and a crew of 40 men 
were fighting to hold the fire line in 
the Big Creek region southwest of 
Wallace. The ranger had a personal 
interest in Wallace: it was his home 
town, and his wife and daughter 
were there. 

For uncounted hours now, Pu- 
laski and his crew had been hacking 
away brush and timber in a desper- 
ate effort to clear a fuel-free barrier 
ahead of the advancing flames. In 
mid-afternoon it began to look as 
though the line would hold. 

Pulaski called a halt for lunch 
and the crew cook began serving 
mulligan. The men ate with their 
faces toward the approaching fire, 
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watching it through aching eyes as 
it writhed in the dancing heat. 

Then suddenly, a hard, hot wind 
sprang up and turned the fire’s 
flank. It came rushing at them with 
a great gulping roar and breached 
the fire line. 

Pulaski grabbed his canteen and 
pack. 

**Let’s go!”’ he yelled. “*Take 
what you can and run for it!” 

The ranger lit out toward the first 
low ridge, the crew trailing behind. 

There was no chance of stopping 
the fire now—small chance even of 
getting out alive. But Pulaski 
thought it might still be possible to 
break through to Wallace if he 
could find an escape route along 
one of the draws. 

When they reached the crest of 
the ridge, the ranger halted and 
surveyed the situation. The run- 
away fire, confirming his worst 
fears, had shot flaming prongs all 
around them. They were cut off, 
and burning snags already were be- 
ginning to fall in the dry grass 
where they stood. If anything was 
to be done, it had to be done now. 

Pulaski motioned the men into a 
tight knot. 

“We've still got one chance,” he 
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shouted above the fire’s roar, “‘and 
we're going to take it.”’ Grimly, he 
produced a revolver from his pack 
and stuck it in his pocket. “‘Now 
follow me close.” 

He started out at a dog trot for 
the last ridge between them and the 
narrowing circle of flames. This was 
mining country and, from his inti- 
mate knowledge of the terrain, Pu- 
laski knew where the old abandoned 
mine shafts were in the hills. 

Running through ripping brush 
and dodging fiery snags, he led his 
crew a short way into the draw. He 
stopped finally at the portal of a 
mine tunnel which burrowed dark- 
ly into the earth, and ordered the 
men inside. 

One refused. Pulaski’s revolver 
came out and the terrified fire-fight- 
er crawled in, whimpering. 

There seemed to be haven here— 
many fire fighters had sought refuge 
in the shafts of mines—but a quick 
inspection convinced Pulaski that 
the tunnel offered small chance for 
survival. Water is present in most 
abandoned mines. Here there was 
none, and he knew the men would 
suffocate without wet rags. Also, 
there was too little room for the 
horses, which he hoped to save. 

Telling the men to lie down and 
stay put, the ranger made a half- 
blind Jash of several hundred yards 
down a faint trail to another mine 
—a larger one. Its walls, he found, 
were wet with the trickle of life-sav- 
ing water which had collected in 
muddy pools on the floor. 

Pulaski raced back and shouted 
to the crew. 

The men emerged, choking and 
gasping, into the suffocating cedar 
smoke. The fires were nearly upon 
them now. Burning branches were 
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falling everywhere, igniting the low 
brush. The horses were becoming 
unmanageable. 

Pulaski took the lead, feeling his 
way along the trail, slapping at fly- 
ing embers. He could open his eyes 
only now and then, and when he 
did there was little he could see but 
rolling, dirty smoke. 

Behind him the crew followed 
slowly down the hill above Placer 
Creek. No one could see farther 
than the man ahead of him; some 
kept their hands on the shoulders 
of the one in front. 

One poor devil became suddenly 
hysterical and leaped away into a 
patch of burning brush. He fell with 
a scream and died there, hit by a 
falling tree. 

The rest reached the tunnel. Pu- 
laski stood at the portal until the 
last man was in, then he ordered: 
‘“*Every man down on his face! Wet 
your bandanna, shirt or anything 
else you got and tie it around your 
mouth. Lie in the water. Anybody 
that stands up is as good as dead.” 

The men lay down quietly in the 
stifling heat and Pulaski relaxed a 
little. But he had no illusions about 
their chances. For he knew that tun- 
nels breathe; they suck and blow 
according to the whims of tempera- 
tures and currents. This one might 
suck in enough gas to kill them. 

Almost immediately, something 
happened that the ranger hadn’t 
counted on—the cedar timbering at 
the entrance to the shaft suddenly 
burst into flames. 

While he beat at the fire with his 
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wet coat, the burning timbers sent 
death-dealing fumes rolling back 
into the shaft. The men rose 
screaming behind him. He whirled 
and ordered them down 

*“*And die in here like rats?’’ one 
shouted. “‘I’m getting out. We can 
make it to the creek.” 

“Get down, you fools!’’ 
Pulaski. 

The nearest men rushed the ran- 
ger. His swinging coat caught a 
man across the face and knocked 
him back against the wall. Another 
got the muzzle of Pulaski’s gun on 
the side of the head and went down. 

‘The next man who tries that 
gets shot,” the ranger yelled. 

The tunnel became quiet but for 
coughing and choking, and in a few 
moments Pulaski had the fire 
whipped. 

Then he got a blanket from his 
pack, wet it in the mud and held it 
up to the opening. It helped a little, 
but the tunnel was fast becoming a 
gas chamber where the men lay 
moaning and retching as they tried 
to catch their breath through soggy 
bandannas. Some cursed, others 
prayed. 

The horses were dying and Pu- 
laski, fearful that in their agony 
they might injure the men on the 
floor, led them one and put an 
end t to their mis 
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Night had fallen, but it made 
scant difference. Pulaski remained 
at the portal, holding his blanket 
and stooping now and then to wet 
it in the mud. 

Outside, the fire reached a horri- 
fying crescendo of noise and boiling 
flame. Rocks cracked in thé terrible 
heat. Placer Creek steamed and 
hissed. Blasted tree trunks exploded 
like giant firecrackers. 

A burning snag struck the ranger 
full in the face, blinding his left eye. 
But he hung on, braced against the 
wall, and held up his blanket. 


em IN THE TUNNEL, a man lying 
on his face in the ooze suddenly 
felt fingers at his throat. In panic 
he rolled over and stared up into 
the face of a boy maddened by fear 
and pain. 

The older man thrashed and 
struggled, but the strength of a ma- 
niac was in the boy’s fingers. As the 
man felt the life going out of him, 
a last cruel spasm racked the boy’s 
body and he slumped over, dead. 

A crew member who had been 
lying quietly most of the night, sud- 
denly came to his knees screaming 
wildly. 

Pulaski shouted to him to get 
down, but the big fellow raised him- 
self to his feet and went crashing 
away into gsbeadshack cavern. In the 
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deadly upper air of the interior he 
shortly suffocated. 

Pulaski, in great pain, became so 
wracked with coughing that he 
could hardly stand. But he kept on 
his feet somehow, holding out his 
blanket, and his voice continued to 
echo through the tunnel all night 
with calm authority while his 
crew lay and prayed in the mud. 

During the night, the last fire 
lines around Wallace began to go. 
But about dawn, the wind died and 
the fires were checked, with a fair 
part of the town left standing. 

On Sunday morning, August 21, 


in the dirt-brown haze of a smoky 
sun, Ranger Pulaski came stum- 
bling out of the charred and smol- 
dering waste into Wallace, leading 
what was left of his crew. The ran- 
ger was blind in one eye, grimed 
with mud and ashes. His men 
helped each other to walk, some 
laughing while others wept. 

They had left five men dead in 
the tunnel and one burned to death 
in the brush, but they had been de- 
livered from the fiery furnace by 
Ranger Pulaski and the strong right 
hand of God. And none of them 


ever forgot it. 


Three’s Company ... 


(Answers to quiz on page 39) 


—> 


Senators. 


Oona UI & WH 


. Joseph Martin is in the House of Representatives. The others are 


. Amelia Sedley is the only non-Dickensian character. 

. Steinway is a maker of pianos. The others were violin makers, 

. Lana is the only one who doesn’t have Jones for a last name. 

. Fiorello La Guardia was never a Governor. 

Jane Eyre is the only non-detective. 

. Bordeaux is acity known for its wine. The others are known for cheese. 
. Flicka was a horse. The others are, and were, dogs. 

. Sarah Bernhardt, the only listed actress never to play Peter Pan. 


10. Jackie Gleason and Audrey Meadows, the only comedy couple who are 


not husband and wife. 


11. Martha is a New Testament character, the others are from the Old 


‘Testament. 


12. Marge and Gower Champion are dancers. The others are singing groups. 


13. Dallas is not a state capital. 


14. Eurydice was never married to Julius Caesar. 

15. Marte Wilson is not a TV educator. 

16. Braque does not belong to the Impressionist school of art. 

17. Matterhorn is not a volcanic mountain. 

18. <sa sa Gabor is a Hungarian—not French—actress. 

19. Joseph Schumpeter was an economist, not a psychiatrist. 

20. Tony Trabert is a tennis star. The others are famous ice skaters. 

21. Learned Hand is the only judge listed who has never been on the 


U. S. Supreme Court. 


22. Oveta Culp Hobby has never served in a foreign diplomatic post. 
23. Nathan Pusey, president of Harvard, is not a physician. 

24. Yogt Berra is a well-known catcher. The others are pitchers. 
25. Guinevere is a non-operatic heroine. 
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Sharpen Your 
Word Sense! 


by Rocer B. GoopMAn 








AVEN T YOU often thought, “If only I had the words to express 
what I feel!” or, “If only I could write it in the proper words!” 
Well, here’s a chance for you to sharpen your word sense. Below 
is a passage from the works of a noted author, with certain words 
missing. Fill in the blanks with your choice from the list below. 
Then turn to page 78 and check your words with the writer’s. 


YOR A MOMENT there was a 1_______ 
hush of voices. And through 














that hush there 2 upon the 
ears of all a 3 and un- 
familiar sound, as of a 4 bail 
cannonade—5 up from 
the south, with 6 lightnings. 





Vastly and swiftly it came—a 
7 and unbroken thunder roll, 
8 as the long muttering 
of an earthquake. 

Then rose a 9 
lof the guests] 10 down 
the doors; some 11 to the 
heavy banquet-tables. And then— 
then came, 12__.__--_ through the 








cry. Some 











blackness, the 13 swells, 
boom on boom! One crash!—the 
huge frame building rocks like a cra- 
dle, 14 , crackles. What are 
human shrieks now?—the tornado 























is 15 ' Chandeliers 16 . 
lights are 17 out; a sweeping 
18 19 . The immense 
hall rises, 20 as upon a 
pivot—21 into ruin. 





Crash again!—the 22 
wreck dissolves into the 23 
of another 24 billow; and 
a hundred cottages overturn... 
quiver ... and 25 into 
the seething [ocean.] 














Choose one word from each line of this list: 


. ghastly, complete, hasty 

. came, reached, burst 

. great, fearful, loud 

big. large-scale, colossal 

. coming, driving, rolling 

. intermittent, volleying, sudden 
. moving, haunting, ponderous 
. bad, striking, terrible 

. loud, bitter, frightful 

10. wrenched, pulled, moved 

ll. hung onto, clung, held 


Sea Sewn 


12. thundering, whispering, advancing 24. 


13. big, oversized, giant 
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14. seesaws, sways, swings 

15. calling, shrieking, laughing 

16. break, splinter, fall 

17. put, blown, dashed 

18. flow, mass, cataract 

19. hurls, flows, ripples 

20. twirls, turns, swings 

21. falls, slumps, crumbles 

22. moving, swirling, rising and 
falling 

23. middle, belly, wallowing 

huge, giant, monster 

25. disappear, melt, evaporate 
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Those Amazing Dragons 
From Dixie 


The alligator has a murderous tail, a nightmarish appearance and a 
fantastic internal system which may someday help scientists to answer 
many puzzling questions about the human body 


by NorRMAN CARLISLE 


HE ALLIGATOR, which probably 
Saas as the most repulsive of 
beasts, is also the toughest. Through 
his giant frame, which sometimes 
reaches 19 feet in length, there puls- 
es a savage vitality that has kept 
him alive long after his ancient con- 
temporaries, the dinosaurs, van- 
ished from the earth. 

He is, in fact, one creature who 
is potentially immortal, for he is 
equipped with organs which rarely 
show signs of deterioration, a system 
that suffers from few diseases. And 
he has, when he becomes an adult, 
only one enemy that dares defy 
him—man. 

Unlike his cousin, the crocodile, 
the alligator comes close to being an 
exclusively American product. Only 
on a short stretch of the Yangtze 
River in China is another alligator 
found—a smaller, less impressive 
edition of Alligator mississippiensis 
that inhabits the sloughs, swamps 
and bayous of our own South. 

Among the monster’s repulsive 
features are his jaws. Snapped 
shut, they can wrench a piece from 
a two-inch-thick plank and leave 
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teeth marks on solid steel. Yet, for 
all their violent closing power, the 
opening power of an alligator’s jaws 
is so puny they can be held closed 
by anyone of moderate strength. 

Actually, the alligator possesses a 
far more fearsome weapon in his 
tail. He uses it for swimming, which 
he can do faster than two men can 
paddle a canoe. He turns it into a 
bulldozer when he constructs a 
house for himself, burrowing out 
50-foot tunnels in a matter of hours. 
With it, he sweeps his prey toward 
his jaws. 

An alligator’s lashing tail is mur- 
derously strong. Awed observers 
have seen it snap off a three-inch 
tree, toss aloft a 500-pound hog, 
hurl a man 20 feet through the air. 

The alligator comes equipped 
with vocal apparatus in keeping 
with his nightmarish appearance. 
While other reptiles lack voices, the 
alligator has a remarkable one. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the roar 
of a bull alligator literally shakes 
the earth, for anyone standing near 
can actually feel the vibrations in 
his feet. 
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Besides his bellow, an alligator 
can hiss and say ‘“‘umph-umph- 
umph.”’ The bellowing he generally 
saves for the mating season: the 
hissing means he’s angry. The 
umph-umph he starts saying even 
before he is hatched. And, but for 
his ability to say it, he might not 
be hatched at all. 

Watch a female alligator build a 
nest and you see why the young 
need voices. She starts by sweeping 
together a mound of sticks, mud, 
leaves or any likely material that is 
handy. From time to time she packs 
the whole mass down by thrashing 
around on it. 

When it has reached a height of 
two and a half to three feet, she 
works out a hollow in the center. In 
this she lays her eggs, as few as 29, 
as many as 88. 

Over the several layers of eggs 
she puts a six- to ten-inch covering 
of leaves and mud. She packs this 
down solidly and waits for the muf- 
fled umph-umph that tells her that 
her offspring are ready to be re- 
leased. 

Carefully, she digs away the cov- 
ering and exposes the eggs. Quickly 
the shells crack and out wriggle her 
9-inch, 2'4-ounce young. 

Once out of the nest, the tiny 
alligators will be lucky if papa is 
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not around. For he would eat his 
brood as promptly as he would pigs, 
ducklings, or other animals. 


4, ne ALLIGATOR is a crafty hunter 
whose exploits make him the ter- 
ror of the swamplands. One 
watched a large hog swim regularly 
across an 80-foot stream, then se- 
lected a spot safely out of the pig’s 
sight, from which he could attack 
when the pig was in midstream. 
The alligator’s location and timing 
were perfect, and got him to his 
victim before he had a chance to 
swim to either shore. 

Similarly, alligators stalk other 
favored delicacies, such as young 
ducklings, lying just far enough 
away to avoid exciting suspicion, 
but close enough to capture the un- 
wary prey before it can escape. 
Lacking larger game, the alligator 
is usually content with such fare as 
crayfish, crabs and water beetles. 

With his teeth, an oddity because 
they have no roots, the alligator 
does not bother to chew his food; he 
crushes it, and bolts it in undainty 
mouthfuls. A single alligator has 
been observed downing three 30- 
pound pigs in three gulps. 

He feeds generously for seven 
months of the year. During the oth- 
er five, he doesn’t eat at all: For in 








the winter, the alligator hibernates, 
holing up under an overhanging 
bank or in a tunnel which he digs 
with his jaws and tail. 

For all his fearsome reputation 
as a killer, there is still a question 
as to whether the alligator attacks 
man. Certainly a female protecting 
a nest will attack all comers with 
fury. A bull at mating season resents 
any interference with his matrimo- 
nial affairs. And, of course, an alli- 
gator hopelessly cornered will fight 
back. But experts agree that he can- 
not be called a man-eater. 

Death comes to him in one of two 
ways: through attack by man or one 
of his own kind, and sometimes in 
the very young through attack by 
other swamp animals; or through 
starvation. He starves because his 
teeth wear out; or because of a sort 
of torpid laziness resulting from a 
creeping disease that keeps him 
from going in search of food. The 
oldest alligator on record was 68. 

Far from being an enemy of man, 
the armor-plated monster from the 
past may soon be hailed as a bene- 
factor. Scientists at the University 
of Louisiana have found that, for 
some of the very reasons alligators 


are such fantastic physical oddities, 
they are also a startling new re- 
search tool. 

As a king-sized guinea pig, the 
alligator, with his unique constitu- 
tion, is giving scientists an astound- 
ing slow motion picture of the hu- 
man system in action. For they have 
discovered that he has a system that 
reacts just as does the human one, 
only more slowly. 

Give a person a shot of insulin 
and, instead of the desired decrease 
in blood sugar occurring immedi- 
ately, there is actually a momentary 
rise in blood sugar level, due to the 
action of a hormone, before the in- 
sulin has a chance to do its work. 
This was always puzzling to med- 
ical men, for the whole process is 
over in a matter of minutes and 
therefore difficult to study. In an 
alligator this reaction lasts seven 
hours. 

By taking blood samples directly 
from an alligator’s heart, research- 
ers are able to chart. many puzzling 
reactions they never before could 
investigate. Perhaps some day your 
life will be saved ky the knowledge 
science gains from the amazing 
dragons from Dixie. 








Sharpen Your Word Sense! | 


(Answers to quiz on page 75) | 


The passage was taken from Lafcadio Hearn’s novelette, “Chita: | 
A Memory of Last Island,’ often cited for the excellence of its 

descriptive passages. Here are the words Hearn chose: | 
1. ghastly; 2. burst; 3. fearful; 4. colossal; 5. rolling; 6. volleying; 
7. ponderous; 8. terrible; 9. frightful; 10. wrenched; 11. clung; 
12. thundering; 13. giant; 14. seesaws; 15. shrieking; 16. splinter; 
17. dashed; 18. cataract; 19. hurls; 20. twirls; 21. crumbles; 

22. swirling; 23. wallowing; 24. monster; 25. melt. 
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Ten Lessons 


Kansas City ~ 










Can Teach the Nation 


Its aroused citizens turned lawless, graft-ridden, 


bankrupt Kansas City into a model metropolis 


ANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, was con- 
I< sidered one of the worst-gov- 
erned cities in the land. That 

was 15 years ago. 

The entrenched political machine 
used City Hall as a tool for its own 
enrichment. About half the water 
department employees were hacks 
who never bothered to report for 
work. Nearly one-third of a $32,- 
000,000 bond issue for public works 
was channeled into favored pockets. 
Much of the city’s physical plant 
was a wreck. 

Today, it is different. The Na- 
tional Municipal League, a non- 
partisan organization which keeps 
informed on such matters, regards 
Kansas City as one of the nation’s 
best-run cities, as do political scien- 
tists and other authorities. 

Citizens of less well-governed 
towns and cities may wonder what 
brought about this radical change. 
And, if they are practical people 
imbued with the do-it-yourself spir- 
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it, they may wish to know what ele- 
ments of Kansas City’s experience 
are applicable to their own com- 
munities. 

There are many such. Here are 
some of the more significant ones: 


1. Kansas City proved that the first 
step toward good government ts to oust 
the machine. 

For 14 years, Kansas City was 
the private preserve of Boss Tom 
Pendergast’s organization. For in- 
siders, this was a better deal than 
selling the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The city’s building department, 
for example, was not an instrument 
to safeguard the public but a device 
to insure the purchase of ready-mix 
concrete from Pendergast’s own 
company. City building inspectors 
refused to approve structures in 
whick*other concrete was used. 

By 1940, unpaid claims against 
the city reached $22,000,000, al- 
though this total was not known 
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until later because $2,000,000 in 
claims was never even_ recorded. 

Wild nightclubs, burlesque and 
gambling establishments flourished. 
The red-light district was said to be 
the nation’s largest. White slavers 
operated freely. In one hotspot, the 
celebrated Kansas City steaks were 
spiced—if that is the word—by the 
naked waitresses who served them. 

The Pendergast machine held 
power by passing out jobs, swap- 
ping favors for votes, using pressure 
or violence against the opposition, 
and padding the voting lists. 

In two wards, there were more 
voters than population. 

Property taxes of opposition lead- 
ers were arbitrarily increased. Har- 
old W. Luhnow, president of Wil- 
liam Volker and Company in the 
1930s, is a case in point. A fearless 
enemy of the machine, his personal 
assessment was raised 800 per cent 
and his company’s 400 per cent. 
Luhnow’s answer was to fight Pen- 
dergast harder than ever. 

Under the circumstances, honesty 
and efficiency in government stood 
no chance. Legitimate votes for a 
well-managed, plunder-free city 
were negated by phony votes esti- 
mated as high as 65,000 in one 
election. 


2. Kansas City learned that citizen 
action 1s the partner of good government. 

Fed up with corruption and mis- 
rule, alarmed by the declining pop- 
ulation and the threat of municipal 
bankruptcy, the people of Kansas 
City decided that something had to 
be done. They organized; and 
through their organizations, acted. 

During the *30s, the Civic Re- 
search Institute, a privately-sup- 
ported agency, investigated and 
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reported on the machine's depre- 
dations and its violations of the city 
charter. The Citizens’ Audit Com- 
mittee demanded an independent 
check of municipal finances. Busi- 
nessmen formed the Forward Kan- 
sas City Committee, which recruit- 
ed 20,000 members in two months. 

Citizen sleuths found there was 
no record of the number of munici- 
pal employees; that nearly $8,000,- 
000 was dispensed to the machine, 
without any accounting, through a 
so-called “‘emergency fund.” 

Such revelations spurred the re- 
form organizations to more inten- 
sive activity. When recall petitions 
were “‘lost,”” a Charter Party was 
formed in 1939, with Hal Luhnow 
as chairman. This group solicited 
100,000 signatures (the population 
then was under 400,000, babes in 
arms included) to a petition calling 
for the reduction of the city council 
term from four to two years. This 
move forced an election in 1940, 
two years earlier than would other- 
wise have been the case. 

Women—more than 7,500 of 
them—yjumped into the fight. Some, 
masquerading as Red Cross workers 
looking for long-lost relatives, 
tracked down phony voters. Others 
served as telephone or house-to- 
house canvassers, as typists, or trans- 
ported voters to the polls. 

Industrialists made soapbox 
speeches. Lawyers ran the mimeo- 
graph. Tradesmen stood on corners 
passing out leaflets. College stu- 
dents, immigrant draymen, society 
dowagers, cleaning women, clergy- 
men, united in the common cause. 
Tiny brooms, worn on the lapel, be- 
came the symbol of the drive to 
sweep the scoundrels from city hall. 

They were swept out all right. 
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Seven out of eight of the reform 
candidates were elected to the city 
council. And a mild-mannered at- 
torney, John B. Gage, became the 
new mayor. 


3. Kansas City discovered that the 
state and Uncle Sam can help beat the 
machine. 

Following the 1936 presidential 
elections, a relentless United States 
attorney, Maurice Milligan, se- 
cured the indictment of 280 Pen- 
dergast henchmen for vote fraud. 
All 280 were convicted. Then Gov- 
ernor Lloyd C. Stark named a non- 
partisan election board which 
instituted important procedural 
changes. 

Finally, in 1939, Pendergast him- 
self went to the penitentiary for 
failure to pay income taxes on a 
whopping big bribe. And Governor 
Stark persuaded the legislature to 
place Kansas City’s police under 
state control. Some authorities con- 
sider this the straw that broke the 
organization’s back. For otherwise 
it might still have been impossible 
to hold an honest election. 


4. Kansas City found that ousting the 
machine is only half the battle. 

Experience has shown that the 
people of many American cities 
have risen against boss rule success- 
fully, only to relax and permit the 
machine to regain power. This hap- 
pened repeatedly in New York, for 
example. 

Kansas City, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Gage, tried to make 
sure that Pendergast would never 
come back by organizing a perma- 
nent Citizens Association which 
functions not just at election time 
but all year round. Its 200-mem- 
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ber board of governors represents 
every segment of the population. 

The Association is the heir to the 
many organizations which cleaned 
up Kansas City in 1940. Among 
other things, it selects a slate of 
candidates devoted to good govern- 
ment and campaigns for its elec- 
tion. In 1955, the voters favored 
eleven of its twelve nominees. 

Members of both major political 
parties as well as independents are 
active in the Citizens Association. 
Their objective is to separate local 
from national and international is- 
sues. Their main interest in a can- 
didate is where he stands on com- 
munity affairs. Thus, those who 
voted for Eisenhower and those who 
backed Stevenson united behind 
non-partisan city council candidates 
pledged to look after the best inter- 
ests of Kansas City. 


5. Kansas City made enormous gains 
under the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment. 

Under its council-manager gov- 
ernment, the voters elect a city 
council. This is the governing body. 
The council hires a professional city 
manager, who is chief executive. 
The council sets policy; the man- 
ager Carries it out. 

This form of city government is 
no absolute guarantee of civic vir- 
tue, of course. Crooks and incom- 
petents are elected city councilmen 
just as they are sometimes elected 
to other offices. In fact, for 14 years 
Pendergast controlled the council 
and, through it, the city manager. 

But after the reform administra- 
tion’s victory, it looked for a recog- 
nized manager. It heard about a 
good one in Saginaw, Michigan, 
and persuaded him to come to Kan- 
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sas City. He is L. P. Cookingham, 
regarded by many as the nation’s 
outstanding city manager, and he’s 
still there. 

Cookie, as they call him, found 
plenty to do. He cut the number of 
city employees in half and made 
the merit system work. 

A contract by which a favored 
firm got $500,000 in eight years to 
look for leaks in the , 
water mains was can- 
celled; regular city em- 
ployees took over the 
job. Commercial gar- 
bage, which the city 
paid a contractor to 
collect, was cooked and 
fed to hogs, netting the 
city a profit of more 
than $100,000 a year. 


Yuletide 
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NEXT MONTH 
| IN CORONET 


Once again, the 
“Littlest Snowman,” 
created by Charles 
Tazewell. 
in a heart-warming 
adventure. 
A 16-page Christmas 
story in glorious color. 


half-hour television show telling the 
story of city departments and activi- 
ties. In a portion of the program 
called “‘Across the City Manager’s 
Desk,” Cookingham answers ques- 
tions from the citizenry. Each year, 
an annual report similar to those 
put out by corporations for stock- 
holders is mailed to every taxpayer 
and voter noting the progress 
achieved that year. 

A leaflet invites the 
public to city council 
meetings; a floor plan 
shows each council- 
man’s seat. Another 
explains the system of 
government to new 
residents. 

A network of 14 
community councils, 
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In six years, the city 
paid off $22,000,000 in debts, made 
substantial capital improvements, 
and amassed a cash surplus of more 
than $3,000,000. 

As Gage, who stepped down after 
six years as mayor and is now a local 
elder statesman, puts it, “‘Kansas 
City would not have had the kind 
of city government that it has had 
from 1941 to 1954 unless the char- 
ter had provided for the council- 
manager plan of city government. 
Other communities that seek hon- 
est, efficient, businesslike city gov- 
ernment and do not have the coun- 
cil-manager form of the government 
would do well to adopt the system.” 


6. Kansas City’s administration tells 
the people what it is doing. 

The council, Cookingham and 
city officials maintain close contact 
with every section of the Kansas 
City public. The municipality was 
one of the first to have a weekly, 
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which are in turn made 
up of 38 neighborhood councils, 
constitutes what Cookingham calls 
a “two-way street.” [t enables ofh- 
cials to explain programs and prob- 
lems to the people, and allows the 
people to make known their wishes 
to the administration. Through this 
system, a group of residents recently 
presented their case for a new play- 
ground, and got it. 


7. Kansas City makes each tax dollar 
count. 

Not so long ago, Kansas City’s 
sinking and pension funds were mil- 
lions short and its financial position 
could not have been worse. Now 
it’s:a different story. Today the 
city’s credit is excellent. It gets a 
low interest rate on its bonds. At 
the end of each fiscal year there’s a 
surplus to apply to the next budget. 
Idle funds are put into short term 
U.S. securities, the yield on which 
in 1955 was $437,947. A tax rate in- 
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crease of 5¢ per $100 would have 
been needed to produce this amount 
of revenue. 

Also, it is one of the few big cities 
which hasn’t had to tap major 
sources of new funds such as an 
earnings tax or a higher sales tax. 
Nor has it had to transfer financial 
responsibility for any of its services 
to the state. 


8. Kansas City plans for the future 
and carries out its plans. 

During World War II, the 
authorities mapped out an exten- 
sive public works program so that 
it would be ready if there were a 
post-war depression. Before the ex- 
isting municipal airport could be- 
come obsolete—because there was 
no room in which to lengthen its 
runways—bonds were authorized 
and floated for a new $18,700,000 
international airport. 

Much neighboring territory has 
been annexed to provide for orderly 
growth and to prevent the city from 
being hemmed in by non-progres- 
sive suburbs. In these areas, the city 
draws up a land-use map and ac- 
quires land promptly for parks, 
schools and other public purposes 
before helter-skelter development 
sets in and land values rise. It thus 
takes care of future needs of both 
the city as a whole and also its new 
additions—at low cost. 





9. Kansas City shows the way in solv- 
ing traffic problems. 

In 1854, Kansas City adopted an 
ordinance providing for the pur- 
chase of one plow, two grubbing 
hoes and three spades to grade the 
streets so traffic could be speeded. 
One Michael Smith was engaged 
for a breathtaking $1,200 to put 
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these tools to work. In 1954 they 
had given way to more than 200 
bulldozers, power shovels and other 
pieces of mechanized equipment. 
Mr. Smith had been succeeded by 
4,500 engineers, surveyors and 
workmen who are in the midst of a 
$200,000,000 long-range program 
of constructing expressways, bridg- 
es, and parking facilities. 

Projects costing more than a third 
of this sum are either completed or 
under construction. Some 34 miles 
of expressways are charted; the first 
is open and carries almost as many 
cars daily as the Holland Tunnel. 
These will provide for the traffic ex- 
pected in 1970. 

The installation of some 20,000 
modern street lights in ten years 
reduced the ratio of night accidents 
to day accidents about 50 per cent. 
When two important arteries were 
made one-way—one northbound 
and the other southbound— their 
capacity was increased nearly 200 
per cent. Kansas City was also first 
with “*Walk—Don’t Walk” signals. 


10. Kansas City’s government is con- 
cerned with human problems. 

Tom Pendergast had sold voters 
the doubtful thesis that his machine 
was concerned with every individ- 
ual. If the garbage wasn’t collected, 
the precinct captain took a personal 
interest and perhaps got action. If 
a teen-ager got into trouble, a po- 
litical hack straightened things out. 

The reform administration had 
to demonstrate—and did—that 
good government is more than a 
cold showing of efficiency. And that 
citizens can discuss their problems 
with officials without a ward heeler 
serving as intermediary. A balanced 
budget may be fine, but it doesn’t 
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necessarily meet human needs. 

And so, Kansas City has one of 
the most beautiful and extensive 
park systems in the nation. Baseball 
diamonds, swimming and wading 
pools, golf courses, tennis courts, pic- 
nic grounds, are part of it. 

The recreation program is im- 
pressive. There are some 500 base- 
ball, basketball and football teams 
organized in leagues. The welfare 
department sponsors bands, orches- 
tras, talent shows and even a his- 
torical pageant; it also runs day 
and resident camps. 

On another level, municipal em- 
ployees have been taught that they 
are servants of the public, and bu- 
reaucratic arrogance has given way 
to courtesy. 


‘i, 


Kansas City isn’t perfect. Some 
observers feel the state should turn 
back control of the police depart- 
ment to the city, now that state 
supervision is no longer necessary. 
And while the city has been cleaned 
up, much remains to be done in the 
two patronage-ridden counties in 
which it lies. 

But Kansas City has undeniably 
done well. As Lyman Field, one of 
the reform leaders, says, since 1940 
it has enjoyed “enlightened, pro- 
gressive government. New services 
have been added, badly needed im- 
provements built and the best in 
technical developments utilized.” 

Communities that can’t make 
such a claim would do well to note 
how Kansas City did it. 


Seller Sold 
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A WEALTHY INDUSTRIALIST called at a local store selling fine floor cov- 
erings to see a certain imported rug his wife had admired. The rug 





was actually a rare museum piece, and the industrialist seemed impressed. 

A few days later he asked to see it in the room for which it might be 
required. The rug merchant was delighted to oblige, and when the amaz- 
ing rug was spread out on the floor of the tycoon’s baronial living room 
he said he’d take it if the price was right. 

The merchant explained why the rug was so valuable. The prospective 
buyer said he didn’t doubt it, but that he had already placed his own 
valuation on the rug and written a check, and that as soon as the rug 
man named the amount on the check, he would hand it to him. 

A strange contest followed. The merchant suggested $10,000. The 
purchaser’s expression did not change. $9,500? $9,000? No reaction. He 
came down to $8,500. Silence. $8,000? The same. 

The rug man made quite a little speech, pointing out that he was 
being ruined. $7,500? No interest. $7,000? 

Finally, and practically in tears, the dealer said he would accept $5,000 
but not a cent less, and meant it. The industrialist opened a drawer in 
his desk, extracted a check for $5,000 and everybody seemed very happy. 

However, as the merchant put the check in his wallet, the tycoon 
reached into the drawer again and withdrew five more checks: one for 
$6,000, another for $7,000 on up to $10,000. With a smile he showed 
them to the merchant and gently tore them into shreds. —Montrealer 
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Sun and snow, surf and slope, an 
ever-changing panorama of places and 
people—these are the winter playlands for 


millions of Americans on vacation 

















Turbot, pompano and lobster swarm through the always warm, clear waters of the 
Bahamas, where the newest popular pastime is reef-roving along growing coral. 
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NLY A DECADE OR SO ago, winter travel seemed to 

be limited to the very wealthy. But each year an 
increasing number of working Americans save their 
vacations for the winter months. Here are 8,000,000 
square miles of playgrounds for winter fun, un- 
matched in diversity of scenic wonders: snow-capped 
peaks, sunny beaches, vast deserts, wild game pre- 
serves, metropolitan sophistication, and peaceful vil- 
lages—a kaleidoscope of climate, mood and terrain. 


Oregon’s skyscraping summits, popular with climbers, in- 
clude Mount Hood (11,245 feet), site of a winter carnival. 
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Snow sports predominate in Canada. Two provinces, Quebec and Ontario, alone, 
contain some 200 resorts for skiing, bobsledding, toboganning and ice-skating fans. 


HEN CANADA'S SKI SPOTS are six feet deep in snow, Haiti’s tempera- 
Wee smile sunnily around 75 degrees. Up in the hills of this West In- 
dies haven—a blend of French and African worlds—voodoo rituals (right) 
still find followers—and fascinated onlookers. Preparations for Mardi 
Gras, celebrated to raucous calypso, get under way early in winter. 
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Next to Niagara Falls, the Brooklyn Bridge is tourists’ favorite photo subject. 


N THE EASTERN PART of the United States, two different kinds of spires 
| symbolize contrasting worlds. New York City’s skyscrapers, glittering 


with promises, reflect the stimulation of a metropolis. New England’s white- 
steepled churches stand proudly against a white countryside, embodying 
all the dignity and restraint of early colonial architecture and speaking 
softly of the serenity—and Americana—to be found in its small villages. 
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New England churches hark back to pilgrim days. 
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LORIDA AND MEXICO share many characteristics—an almost-tropical cli- 
kK mate, a robust quality and a heavy accent on entertainment. Christ- 
mas, Mexico’s festive season, bustles with rodeos, cockfights, fairs and 
fireworks. [his south-of-the-border country’s zest comes from an inter- 
mingling of Spanish and Indian cultures, while Florida’s vigor spills over 
its 2,000 sunny miles of beaches, where young people with abounding 
energy expend it freely in water sports like surf-casting (opposite page). 


Brave matadors have fought death in the afternoon since 1562 in Mexico; Spaniards 
introduced bullfighting there. Mexico City’s arena is the largest in the world. 
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Stark stretches of the Mojave Desert ripple silently across the horizon. In 
winter, climate may vary from 60° during the day to below freezing at night. 
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E DESERT AND THE SWAMP, extremes in terrain, 
anes full of mystery and splendor. Large areas of 
Southern California’s desertlands have been tamed 
in recent years for farming, mining and industry. 
Sunning and swimming oases there are sought for 
their dry, clear air. Nearby, giant lilies, 30 feet high, 
bloom in the Joshua tree country. Across the 
U.S., nestled in North Carolina’s Appalachian 
Mountains, swamp forests—where cypresses rise 
from the water—provide ideal sanctuaries for 
hunting in a typically Southern background. 


The South’s swamp forests reflect man’s brooding moods. 
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UNNING, WITH A COATING of the exotic, finds a natural setting in the 
Virgin Islands. Blue-green Caribbean seas and wild gardens of orchids 
and tropical fruit help to heighten the effect. New Mexico, heart of the 
Southwest, captures it in violent landscapes—which range from the famed 
Carlsbad Caverns and cliff dwellings to incredible salt-flats and white 
ski-slopes—and in the colorful tribal dances staged by Indians near Taos. 


Average water temperatures of 80° offer perennial swimming in the Virgin Islands. 
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New Mexico’s slumbering Spanish missions—dating back as far as 
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1598—played a prominent role in its romantic, turbulent history. 














Light music, shuffleboard and dining on the sun deck add up to pleasant diversion, 
punctuated by sightseeing stops at West Indies ports, on a Caribbean cruise. 


YR SPINE-TINGLING EXCITEMENT, ice-boating (/eft) in the Great Lakes 
ia region is unmatched. It requires great skill and nerves of steel: cold 
winds lash the boat to speeds of 140 miles per hour—more like flying than 
sailing! Warmer—and more restful—sailing can be enjoyed on a Carib- 
bean cruise. Cool trade winds, iridescently blue water and friendly sun, 
emphasize the Caribbean’s fame as the Mediterranean of the Americas. 
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New Orleans hits a high note of hilarity at Mardi Gras, climax of winter season. 


ITHIN THE OLD SOUTH, hectic activity and tranquil leisure are never 
W iar apart. Louisiana plays host to a Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, the 
Sugar Bowl game and Mardi Gras, while Georgia, in green retreats like Sea 
Island, proves that a languorous life is not entirely gone with the wind. 


A gentle aura seems 
to bathe Georgia’s 
ante-bellum mansions. 
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TAKE THE EASY WAY 


Trailways Straight Thru means no 
change of bus or baggage... 
You keep the same soft seat on the 
same luxurious comfort-conditioned 
bus. Your Trailways Thru-Liner 
Saves you precious hours of 
Vacation Time, and... you have 
several interesting routes to 
choose from! Go one scenic way and 
return another . . . at the same 
low fares. For your next trip 


plan to go the easy way... go 


Trailways, straight thru. 





TRAUWAYS, Dept. C-115 
1012 14th St.. N.W.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Please send me FREE information on a trip. 


From eimai 
a ——— 
Approximate leaving Dote_ 























| am interested in | | expense paid tour; 
1012 14TH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. J vacotion trip (check one). 

Nome 

Street Address_ 








City ____ State 
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Millions have asked this question in view of 
its remarkable growth... 


The answer is found in the New Testament. 


Romans 16:16. 
Jesus Christ promised to build His church. 


“Upon this rock | will build my church...” 


Matthew 16:18. 


Fifty days after His resurrection, Christ built His church when three thousand 
became Christians and were added to it. Acts 2:38, 47. The church of Christ 
was built upon the foundation of Jesus as the Son of God. “Other founda- 
102 (ADVERTISEMENT) See Next Pane 











tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” / Corinthians 
3:11. 


JESUS CHRIST IS THE ONLY HEAD OF THE CHURCH and He, alone, has preeminence 


in it. “And He (Christ) is the head of the body, the church... that 
in all things He might have the preeminence.” Colossians 1:18. Jesus 


said, “All authority is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” Mat- 
thew 28:18. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IS NOT A DENOMINATION. It is the kingdom of God. It 


is NON-DENOMINATIONAL and CHRIST-CENTERED by its 
very nature. It is neither Catholic nor Protestant. It is not controlled 
by an ecclesiastical hierarchy, since every member is a priest under 
Christ, the High Priest. / Peter 2:9. 


WHEREVER CHRIST IS PREACHED and men believe in Him, repent, and are baptized 


(immersed) into Him, Christians are made. Galatians 3:27. Then 
God adds them to the church which is the undenominational body 
of Christ. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST is pleading for primitive Christianity, the restoration of 









the apostolic church, and the unity of all Christians. Jesus said, “The 
seed is the Word of God.” Luke 8:11. When this seed is sown today, 


it will bear the same fruit that it produced in the first century of 
Christianity. 


CHRIST IS ITS CREED, THE BIBLE ITS ONLY RULE 


| 
No doubt you will want to know more about this vital plea to | 
restore New Testament Christianity in this present age. Write for 
a valuable booklet on ““WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF CHRIST?” which will be sent in | 
a plain wrapper without obligation. | 


EL PRESS 


Jackson e¢ Dallas 1, Texas 


SUPPORTED BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Visit THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NEAREST YOU 
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GRIN AND 
SHARE IT 


\ RURAL Visiror to New York 
CX strolled a super de luxe 
food shop that specialized in out- 
of-season fruits. Staggered to learn 
that a small basket of peaches was 
priced at $12, he hastily made for 
the door, only to return and place 
a fifty-cent piece on the counter be- 
fore the haughty saleslady. 

“What's that for, sir?”’ she asked. 

‘I’m sorry,” he smiled sheepish- 
ly, “I stepped on a grape.” 


into 


—Zanesville (Ohi limes-Recorder 
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YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE spend- 
‘4% ing a week at a famous spa had 
nothing but bad luck and on the 
sixth day were down to their last 
two dollars, and a ticket to the local 
race track. 

‘Let me go out there alone to- 
day,’ said the young man. “I’ve 
got a hunch.” 

He picked a 40 to 1 shot in the 
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first race and won. Every succeed- 
ing race was captured by a long- 
shot that he had bet on. At the end 
of the afternoon he had over $10,- 
OOO. 

On his way back to the hotel he 
stopped at one of the gambling 
clubs to cash in on his good luck. 
Within an hour he had run his 
money up to $40,000 at roulette. 
He was on the point of leaving 
when, on a hunch, he put the entire 
$40,000 on black. 

The ball bounced, settled, and 
the croupier called: “‘Red!”’ 

The young man returned to their 
hotel room, sat down and lit a cig- 
arette. His wife asked: “‘How did 
you make out?”’ 

**I lost the two dollars,” he said. 

—A. M. A. Journal 
us ws ia 

N IRATE LAWYER trying to estab- 

lish a point in cross-examina- 
tion demanded of the defendant: 
‘““Madam, while you were taking 
your dog for a walk, did you stop 
any place?” 

“Sir,” the witness said quietly, 
“did you ever take a dog for a 
walk?” —engeme Go0an 
L* AMATEUR YACHTSMAN, who had 
‘XX just been initiated into the mys- 
teries of the art of navigation, sud- 
denly put aside his sextant and 
shouted to his companion, ‘Take 
off your hat.” 

“Why should I?” asked his bewil- 
dered friend. 

“Because according to my calcu- 
lations,’ replied the yachtsman, 
“‘we are in the center of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral.” 


— The Flame 
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“It is you and your love which is now 
my whole life. My eyes which receive no 
light always welcome the light of your 
letters. Thank you for your kindness to 
a blind boy who without you would not 
know which way to go.” Evangelos, age 
12, Greece. 


“T oday is the most beautiful in my life. 


I have my first letter from you. Now I 
pretend | am your little girl. Thank you 
for loving me so much.” Christa, age 9, 
DP, Western Germany. 

“A thousand thanks for the food, cloth- 
ing and money. I could not believe it 
that you care for me. So much have I 
cried for the warm arms of my dead par- 
ents and now I have you. I wish I was 
a bird to fly you my love.” Chang Jong 
Ya, age 10, Korea. 


Thanksgiving 


‘‘'a mother's love, 


a father's strength 
and a brother's hand" 


a new hope 


for the little people 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help 
these children by becoming a Foster Parent. 
You will be sent the case history and photo- 
graph of “your” child upon receipt of applica- 
tion with initial payment. “Your” child is told 
that you are his or her Foster Parent. All cor- 
respondence is through our office, and is trans- 
lated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. 
Each child, treated as an individual, receives 
food, clothing, shelter, education and medical 
care according to his or her needs. 

The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non- 
sectarian, independent, government-approved re- 
lief organization, helping children, wherever the 
need, in England, France, Belgium, Italy, Hol- 
land, Western Germaay and Korea and is reg- 
istered under No. VFAO19 with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
United States Government and is filed with the 
National Information Bureau. Your help is vital 
to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some 
child love you? 


Foster Parents’ Plan For War Childeen, inc. 


43 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 


Arturo Toscanini, Mary Pickford, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sarnoff, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Jean Tennyson, Helen Hayes, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Edward R. Murrow, Bing 
Crosby, Mrs. Gardner Cowles, K. C. Gifford, Gov. and Mrs. Walter Kohler, Charles R. Hook. 
Founded 1|937 C 1955 FPP for WC Inc. 


| FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. 


43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. 3, Montreal, Que. 

| A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex............... 

| will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be made monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), 
semi-annually ( ), yearly ( ). 1! enclose herewith my first payment of $.......... , 


B. | cannot “‘adopt" a child, but | would like to help a child by contributing $................. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeevneeen ewe eeer eee eer eee ee £# ee eee eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeee ee Ce teeeeaeener 
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A YOUNG LADY contemplating a 
‘% trip South was looking at bath- 
ing suits and one in particular—a 
very abbreviated model—took her 
eye. “‘Are you positive this suit 
won't shrink?”’ she asked the clerk. 

‘Absolutely, miss,’’ he answered. 
“Tt just has nowhere to shrink to.” 





es 
- i w 

rmywwoO SUBURBAN WIVES were dis- 

cussing their husbands’ driving 
habits. “‘I keep right at George 
when he goes too fast or too rough- 
ly,’ said one. “But if talking doesn’t 
bring any improvement, I have a 
little trick that never fails to make 
him drive more carefully.” 

“Tell me, by all means,” urged 
the other. 

‘I just pretend to fall asleep.” 


“LUKE NEELY in Ounote 


\ NOVELTY LAMP being shown in 
“% a New York department store 
has a model of Paris’ Eiffel Tower 
for its base. A woman who saw it re- 
marked to a friend: ““Now why on 
earth would they make a lamp like 
an oil well?” —joEL KReEIss 
A DISTINGUISHED DIGNITARY of the 
‘% church had been warned by his 
physician that he needed both exer- 
cise and a hobby for the sake of his 
health. He suggested golf and the 
minister dutifully bought a set of 
clubs and started lessons at the local 
club. 

After several days of practice, the 
pro decided he would give his pupil 
a playing lesson. He teed up the 
ball, handed the minister a driver 
and awaited results. 

The first swing was a complete 
miss. “‘Oh, my goodness,’’ mur- 
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mured the chagrined golfer. 

He tried three more swings, each 
one hitting several inches behind 
the ball. On the next try, a divot 
came flying up. The disgusted min- 
ister glared at the ball muttering, 
‘Tut, tut.” 

The instructor shook his head. 
‘“*Reverend,” he said, “‘you’ll never 
learn to play golf with them 
words ee —a. M. A. Journal 

USO COMPANY of The Man Who 
LX Came to Dinner played an en- 
gagement for Navy personnel in 
Hawaii. On the first day of the en- 
gagement a young man who was an 
aide to the Admiral met a girl in 
the show and fell heavily for her. 

The following afternoon he in- 
formed the Admiral that he was 
feeling ill, and wouldn’t be able to 
participate in the evening’s func- 
tions. He then sneaked off to meet 
the beautiful young actress, having 
arranged to take her to dinner at 
one of the big hotels. 

When they arrived in the dining 
room, the maitre d’hotel was the 
Admiral himself, and the waiters 
assigned to their table were the Ad- 
miral’s other aides. The Admiral 
and his boys carried the farce 
straight through to the end. 


—tH. ALLEN SMITH, Tae ( om pieat Practical Joker (Doubleday, 


- ~ ~ 


HE LATE J. P. MORGAN was once 

asked by a new bank clerk to ex- 
plain the mechanics of a joint bank 
account. ““That’s quite simple, my 
boy,’ replied the veteran financier. 
“It is an account where one person 
does the depositing and another the 
withdrawing—usually husband and 
wife.” 


—Lovuts Binstrock, The Power of Faith (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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HAIR TOO DRY? 


You need SUAVE! No other 
hairdressing turns dry hair 
shimmery-soft so quick! 
Adds such healthy-looking 
pe with amazing grease- 
ess lanolin. 
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BRITTLE, ABUSED? 


SUAVE conditions dull, 
dry-looking hair new non- 
greasy way. Protects 
against hair woes. Makes 
hair satin soft. Helps it 
take a better wave. 


NEW— WITH AMAZING 
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HELENE CURTIS 


uave 


HAIRDRESSING & COND'TIONER 


5O¢ and $] (plus tax) 
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DULL, NO SHINE? 


A kiss of SUAVE, and right 
away you have glowing, 
lovely hair. Highlights 
twinkle. Hair is sparkly as 
it ought to be—and without 
oily look or feel. 


WON'T STAY IN PLACE? 


Keeps hair in place softly, 
naturally. No oiliness, no 


‘hard’ look. No wispy ends 
or floppy curls. Used and 
recommended by professional 


beauticians everywhere. 


GREASELESS LANOLIN 





Which is your hair problem 








HARD TO MANAGE? 


SUAVE hairdressing 
makes hair easy to comb, 
arrange instantly. Leaves 
hair so silky, so free of oily 
film! Nothing works like 
Helene Curtis SUAVE! 


3s 
STRACEMARK 
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HUSBAND complained, “You pay 
‘xX fifty cents a dozen for buns. If J 
were shopping I’d get a dozen for 
forty cents.” 

‘“*You’re welcome to try,’ snapped 
his wife. 

So off he went to the bakery and 
pointed to a tray of buns. “‘“A dozen 
of those—for forty cents.”’ 

“But .’ began the clerk. 

“No ‘buts,’ please. Just put them 
in a bag—and here’s the money.” 

When he reached home he hand- 
ed the bag to his wife. “There you 
are,’ he said with satisfaction. 
‘Forty cents a dozen.” 

She looked at the contents. “But 
these are the small ones,’’ she 
smiled. ‘““They’re thirty-five a doz- 
cg) w —FRANCES RODMAN 

SCOTCH BLOOD DONOR gave a 
\ sick woman three transfusions. 
After the first, the grateful patient 
paid the Scotchman $50. After the 
second, she grudgingly gave him 
$15. After the third, she had so 
much Scotch blood in her that she 
merely thanked him. 

~ wy ie 

\ HOUSE OWNER having come into 

a litthe money decided he could 
afford a better home. Accordingly, 
his own was put up for sale and he 
instructed the agent to find him a 
better one. 

In a day or so he called the real- 
tor to say that his wife had seen a 
house advertised the night before, a 
place that sounded absolutely ideal. 
The only catch was that they were 
afraid it would cost too much. Still, 
he seemed to think that the agent 
should have called them about it 
by now. 

The realtor admitted he knew 


—Capper'’s Weekly 
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about the house in the advertise- 
ment; he agreed that it was a dan- 
dy. The only catch in fis estimation 
was that he himself had written and 
inserted the ad, and that it applied 
to the house his client was trying to 
get rid of. 


ww r"7 ww 
LADY was addressing a women’s 
IX club on a bill to admit refugee 
children to the United States. 
“Do you mean to say,” interrupt- 
ed a member indignantly, “‘that 
you'd admit a child unseen?” 
“What's so unusual about that?” 
answered the speaker. “‘I never saw 
any of my children until they were 
delivered.”’ As 


— The Ml ontrealer 


T A DINNER PARTY, a famous 
CX banker seated next to a 
rich young woman whose know!l- 
edge of the stock market was con- 
siderably less than her fortune. She 
plied the financier with a series of 
foolish questions, ending with: 
**Does your bank’s stock go up and 
down?”’ 

**“Generally, Madam,” the banker 
wearily retorted. “I’ve never seen 
it go sideways.”’ 


was 


“ROSE KAMELNAAR 


i TEACHER, having given what 
she thought was a clear and sim- 
ple explanation of the intricacies of 
the calendar, asked: ‘‘Now tell me 
—what month has 28 days?” 

After some thought one of her 
small fry answered brightly: ““They 
all have.”’ 


—Voungsiown (Ohi V indicator 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It”’ Editor, Coronet, 488 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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NORFORMS 


VAGINA 1 hae 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 


Tested by doctors ...trusted by women 
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Safer and surer than ever! A highly per- 


Antis: j fic (Protective, germicidal) 


fected new formula releases its antiseptic 
and germicidal ingredients right in th 
vaginal tract. [he exclusive new base melts 
at body temperature, forming a powerful 
protective film that permits long-lasting 
action. Will not harm delicate tissues 


2. Deodorant (Protection from odor) 
Norforms were tested in a hospital clini 
and found to be more effective than any- 
thing it had ever used. Norforms elzmi- 
nate (rather than cover up) embarrassing 
odors, yet have no ““medicine’”’ or “‘disin- 
fectant’’ odor themselves. 


3. Convenient (So easy fo use) 

Norforms are small vaginal supposito- 
ries, so easy and convenient to use. Just 
insert—no apparatus, no Mixing or mecas- 
uring. Greaseless...keep in any climate. 
Your druggist has them in boxes of 12 
and 24. Also available in Canada. 


Mail this coupon today 


oe yr aye NO. 


| FREE informative Norforms booklet 


Just mail this coupon to: Dept CR-S511 

Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. ¥. 
Please send me the new Norforms booklet, in a J 
plain envelope 
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AN UNUSUAL ADVERTISEMENT ABOUT REDUCING 


New Way to Reduce 


BY LOIS CRISTY 


Women who are reducing can now 
speed up their results an unusual 
new way. 

This new method removes excess 
fat with a diet planned by a physi- 
cian. 

‘ This new diet per- 

a, mits eating of al- 
oO most all the usual 
"er food. Dangerous 
Ks drugs are not used. 
Tiny Device “Speeds Up” 
Reducing 


Reducing results are greatly in- 
creased by combining the diet with 
use of a small, inexpensive device 
that tightens muscles. This tighten- 
ing, during weight loss, gives phe- 
nomenal results. 

The small machine causes “beau- 
tifying, reducing exercises” without 
making the user tired. No effort is 





required of the user; she simply 

places small circular pads over 

bulges of her hips, waist, abdomen 

— and other parts of her 
body, turns a dial—and 
she’s exercising away ex- 

_ cess inches while she 
rests. 

The tightening effect of this effort- 
less exercise also helps eliminate the 
loose sagginess often caused when 
weight is lost. 

A “Facial” attachment exercises 
muscles beneath eyes; a_ special 
“Vest” exercises back muscles and 
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the chest muscles that lie beneath 
the breasts. 

The small exerciser 

looks very much like a 

miniature suitcase ; meas- 

ures 11”x9”x6”" and 

weighs less than 9 pounds. 

This new method of reducing re- 

quires only about 30 minutes daily 

use of the machine—and this is done 

while the user rests; she may even 

sleep during her reducing treatment. 

The machine itself reduces inches, 

not pounds; the diet removes the 
weight. 

Usually, after the first 

Y month of daily use, even 
¢) less time is required; 
often as little as once a 

week. 

The device is com- 
pletely safe and because of the lack 
of effort the user gets the full bene- 
fits of active exercise—without any 
feeling of tiredness. Yet, the results 
are, in every way, as beneficial for 
reducing as the usual prescribed 
“exercises.” 





Used at Home 
The tiny device is sold for home 
use. This relieves the user 
CA ‘ from the cost and time 
CPS usually spent in salons. 
> f Demonstrations are 
given, at no cost, in the 
company’s salons or, by appointment 
in the home by expertly trained 
women representatives. 
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Clinically Tested by Physicians 
Physicians in New York City, Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia conducted 
“test cases” on hundreds 
“—D of women. Their reports 
indicate the complete 
safety of the product and 
the remarkably fast re- 
sults. 

Users’ reports are en- 
thusiastic. Mrs. Evelyn 
Brantweiner of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently wrote the manufac- 
turers: “I’ve lost 4 inches from my 
waist, 3 inches from hips 
and 2 inches from thighs in 
three months.” A Mrs. Cag- 
lia of San Jose, California, 
wrote: “After about 3 weeks 
I took my hips down from 
46” to 37%2”, waistline from 33” to 
26”.” She says that she did not use 
the diet. Mrs. Marie Rizzi of the 
same city reports a loss of 5 inches 
from her hips. Mary A. Moriarty, 
of New Bedford, in one month lost 3 
inches around her waist 
and hips; her dress size 
went from 20% to 18. Per- 
haps the most unusual re- 
sults were enjoyed by 
Martha Adams and her 
sister-in-law, Maxine 
Frankland of Chicago. Each used the 
machine for a total of 3 hours. One 
reports 4” off abdomen and 3” off 
hips; the other 2'2” from abdomen 
and 3” from hips. The makers of the 
little machine are quick to add that 
such results are not to be expected by 
everyone. Mrs. E. D. Ser- 
dahl (a “test case’) used 
the machine for from 4 to 
8 hours a day for 9 consec- 
utive days. These 48 hours 
resulted in the following 
reductions: Waist 2”; Hips 3”; Up- 
per Abdomen 1”; Upper Thigh 2”; 
Knee 142”; Calf 1”. She says: “I felt 
no muscular or physical fatigue... 
In fact, the after-effects were all 
good.” 

















National Magazines Praise 

“Vogue” magazine wrote: “Won- 
derful new machine... whittles 
away excess inches while you relax.” 
“Glamour” said “Safe, passive exer- 
ciser. [It removes inches.” 
“Mademoiselle” published 
2 full pages about it. 
Other magazines giving 
it favorable mention 
were: Harper’s Bazaar, 
Charm and Esquire. 





Has Many Uses 


The device not only 
aids in the new “speed- 
up” reducing method; it 
also has uses for the en- 
tire family. Husbands 
will, of course, use it to 
trim down their middle 





—and use to exercise 
back muscles that become weary and 
aching after a “day at the office.” 
Son, if he’s in high school, will use it 
to exercise his sore baseball 

+, throwing arm. Big sister will 

Q find it helpful in exercising 

Va her chest muscles. Even 

j | grandmother and that vener- 

Ys able old-timer, grandfather, 
1 will use it to exercise back, 
“leg and feet muscles. 

I suggest that if you are really 
serious about having a 
more attractive figure 
that you either write or 
TELEPHONE Relax-A- 
cizor, Dept. CT-6: NEW 
YORK, MUrray Hill 8- 

4690, Suite 900, 665 Fifth Ave.; 
CHICAGO, STate 2-5680, Suite 1200, 
Stevens Bldg., 17 North State St.; 
DETROIT, WOodward 3-3311, 644 
Michigan Bldg.; LOS ANGELES, 
OLeander 5-8000, 915 N. La Ciene- 
ga; BOSTON, KEnmore 6-3030, 420 
Boylston; PHILADELPHIA, LO- 
cust 4-2566, 100 South Broad St.; 
CLEVELAND, PRospect 1-2292, 
1118 Euclid Ave.; SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, SUtter 1-2682, 420 Sutter St. 
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A GRouP of old men were sitting 
‘% around the stove talking poli- 
tics in a mountain town in a back- 
woods county seat in Tennessee. 
Finally they got around to the sub- 
ject of all prime subjects—the atom 
bomb. 

“We're plumb lucky to be living 
this far from all the sea coasts,” 
suggested one old mountaineer. 
‘This far inland they’re never go- 
ing to reach us.” 

‘**You’re wrong about that, 
neighbor,’’ objected another. 
‘“*We’re plumb certain to be bombed 
if the bombing starts.”’ 

“But why?” 

“Why? You know why! This 
here’s the county seat, ain’t it?” 


—Charley Jones’ Laugh Book 


A® OLD Mississippi boy likes to tell 
about the one Republican vote 
that cropped up election after elec- 
tion in his home town. Everybody 
knew it was cast by an old former 
Union soldier who had been 
wounded and left behind during 
the War Between the States. 
When the old-timer died, the 
town gave him a fine funeral, then 
heaved a civic sigh of relief that its 
one Republican vote—that great 
black mark against its Democratic 
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honor—had been eliminated. 

But that fall, when votes in the 
presidential race between Wilson 
and Hughes were being counted, a 
sudden commotion arose. 

‘That Republican vote has 
showed up again!”’ one of the tabu- 
lators yelled. “‘We buried the wrong 
man ia —JOE CREASON in Dixie Roto 
| ALPH MCGILL, editor of the At- 

lanta Constitution, tells the 
story of an old mountaineer who 
had three great interests—the merit 
of “‘charred-in-the-kee’’ corn whis- 
key, the nearby city of Knoxville, 
and the Republican party. 

One day at dusk a traveler, in 
line with mountain custom, asked 
to spend the night. He was wel- 
comed, supper was served, and 
when the meal was done he and 
his so-far courtly host took seats on 
the front porch and got ready to 
talk. 

In only a few minutes, the moun- 
taineer discovered these facts: His 
guest didn’t drink, he’d never been 
to Knoxville, and he was a 
Democrat. 

The old fellow rocked for a mo- 
ment in glum silence, then called to 
his wife: ‘‘Fix the beds, Ma—we’ve 
done talked out.” 


— Wall Street Journal 
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Mr. Daniels 
was willing to 


be bombed 


DMIRALS smiled when, in 1921, he 
A claimed air power could sink battle- 
ships. Josephus Daniels, the Navy secre- 
tary, said: “he was prepared to stand 
bareheaded on the deck of a battleship 
and let General Mitchell take a crack at 
me with bombing airplane.” 

But in an actual test, the most heavily 
armored dreadnaught ever built sank in 
minutes under the sledge-hammer blows 
of the world’s first 1-ton bombs — bombs 
built to Billy Mitchell's order. 

In his early fight for a strong air force, 
Mitchell eventually saw very dark days. 
Yet he never lost faith in the American 
people, nor they in him. For they recog- 
nized his clear foresight and fighting 
heart as part of the real American spirit. 

It is this courageous spirit that makes 
America strong—so strong, in fact, that 
our country's Savings Bonds are re- 
garded as one of the finest, safest invest- 
ments in all the world. 

Why not take advantage of that 
strength? Use United States Savings 
Bonds to guard your future, and your 
country's future. Invest in them regu- 
larly—and hold onto them. 





It’s actually easy to save money— 
when you buy United States Series E 
Savings Bonds through the automatic 


Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your 
pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, for as long as 19 years and 
8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 


Safe as America- 


US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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PROFITABLE 
CHRISTMAS 
CUTOUT 


A scissors, a ruler, or a sharp 
edge of any kind is all you need to cut 
out the coupon on the next page. 


Fill in the names and addresses of 
friends or relatives you wish to “gift” 
with Coronet. 


Then send the coupon in the postage-paid 
envelope you'll find bound between pages 
116-117, or simply send it to Coronet, 
Subscription Dept. 1116, Boulder, Colorado. 


It’s the easy way to give the “best”’ 

in family entertainment and save money on 
each subscription vou give. Here’s 

how vou will save— 





3 one-year gifts $7 L one-year gift — 

(you save $2.00) (regularly $3.00) 

2 one-year gifts +5 4th and pectenst S 25 
(you save $1.00) casa gifts 














for best 


gift service 


cut out now 
and mail... 


PAY NOTHING ‘TIL JANUARY, 'S6 











Pe Se See SS Sess ee SS See eee eee e ae ae ere ees 

From iain 

Address — ae aediieaien 

City LSS a _...Zene ___ State 

Send to ' : — miesin 

(please print) 
Address a Se ae 
City —* — #34©«éiT8FC State 


Sign Gift Card as follows. dlins 
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(please print) 
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Sign Gift Card as follows. 
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Photography 





has changed since 
aU... 


but the 
good taste 


* 


Teacher's 


never 
changes! 
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EACHERS 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF Schieffelin & Co.. New York 








MADE SINCE 1830 BY WM. TEACHER & SONS 
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After-Work 
Businesses 
That Pay 


( Mer people a service that saves 
them time, trouble or money, and 
you'll have a sure bet for success 


by Ray JosEepus 


AVE ALL THE SPARE cash you 
H could use? Few of us do. But 
here’s good news. You can get that 
extra income for personal or family 
needs—a new car, television, power 
equipment, that vacation you've al- 
ways dreamed about—if you’ re will- 
ing to use your brain, and some of 
your after-work hours, in turning 
interests and abilities into channels 
that pay off. 

The difference between failure 
and success in a spare-time occupa- 
tion lies in finding ideas that are a 
little off the beaten track, yet prov- 
en and adaptable to your own time 
and effort. 

Check the following classifica- 
tions against your own desires and 
capacities. Use these ideas to stimu- 
late your own thinking. And if you 
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follow through, you'll discover that 
operating your own after-hours 
business is not only easy and fun, 
but may well launch a highly profit- 
able full-time career. 


Provide a Specialized Service 


Many people think the only way 
to make extra money is to sell a 
product. But offering one of a score 
of services—needing little or no in- 
vestment—1is often far more lucra- 
tive. 

One day a neighbor asked Harry 
R. to look over the family jalopy, 
which the garage mechanic said 
needed $300 in repairs. Harry, who 
knew cars, spent two hours check- 
ing motor and transmission, spotted 
exact needs and wrote a report. 

Thus armed, the neighbor found 
another garage to do the job for 
$100. Grateful, he told others and 
started Harry on a regular advisory 
business. 

The keystone of Harry’s service 
is that he never urges any particu- 
lar repairman. Customers know he 
has nothing to sell but accurate 
know-how. They figure his fees a 
bargain because of subsequent sav- 
ings. Harry averages $200 extra in- 
come monthly. 

If you can offer some specialized 
knowledge, get two classified tele- 
phone directories—your communi- 
ty’s and another from a big city. 
Check for leads on new, specialized 
businesses you might introduce into 
your town. Local opportunities 
spring from community needs—and 
the number of spare-time special- 
ized services is steadily increasing. 

People have started spare-time 
businesses offering picnic lunches in 
resort areas, lunch boxes in districts 
with few eating places. Others have 
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been successful with consultant 
services on schools, camps, travel, 
gardens, publicity, interior decora- 
tion, weddings. 

If you can offer a service that will 
save people time, trouble or money, 
you have a chance for a profitable 
spare-time activity. 


Develop Customer Lists 


Laundries, dairies, druggists, 
shoemakers, cleaners and beauiti- 
cians are all interested in good po- 
tential customer lists. 
Making up such lists 
by checking data in 
municipal records, 
with utility companies, moving con- 
cerns and the like, can be a good 
spare-time business. 

If you’ve a writing flair, you can 
use the same lists to develop special 
direct-mail campaigns for busy lo- 
cal merchants. 

One young man started spare- 
time checking of young people’s 
tastes as a service for business or- 
ganizations. Now he gets $1,500 
and more per survey from chain 
stores, manufacturers and others 
who want to know likes and dis- 
likes of their specialized markets. 





Consider a Rental Service 


Everybody is interested in do-it- 
yourself these days, but not all have 
the necessary expensive tools. A 
Connecticut man started a tool li- 
brary in his spare time, renting ev- 
erything from snowplow to posthole 
diggers. 

Many others have set up after- 
hours rental services in garages or 
cellars. They get sanding, painting 
and other machines or power tools, 
sometimes on commission from 
makers or local shops. These rent 
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on a per-hour basis according to 
size or value, with pick-up and de- 
livery extra. 


Start a Barter Bureau 


The proprietor of one such bureau 
gets out a monthly mimeographed 
list offering a kitchen table for a 
lamp, homemade jam for a banjo, 
etc., and charges a commission of 
15 per cent on all sales. 

A suburbanite who owned some 
farm property hit on the fact that 
many city folks would like rural va- 
cations. His bureau, started in spare 
time, benefited both farmers and 
vacationers and produced a thriv- 
ing business. 


Help Small Businessmen 


Small business proprietors fre- 
quently have chores they would be 
happy to turn over to others—book- 
keeping, accounting, statement and 
tax recording, typing. If, for ex- 
ample, you’re able to 
turn out fast, accurate 
typing, you can per- 
haps specialize in serv- 
ing physicians, dentists, veterinar- 
ians, or other professionals who 
don’t need full-time secretaries. 





Put Your Car to Use 


If you have an automobile you 
may be able to set up a spare-time 
special delivery or errand service, 
offering aid to mothers, shut-ins, lo- 
cal shops. An ex-GI set up a private 
protection patrol. He guaranteed 
householders he’d pass their places 
at least once hourly, between 7 P.M. 
and 5 A.M., and report any suspi- 
cious characters to the police. A 
growing subscriber list pays him 
$25 per home yearly. 
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Telephones as Money-Makers 


Your home telephone, especially 
if you have unlimited service, can 
earn you many extra dollars. You 
might rent a “‘Street Address Direc- 
tory’ which lists numbers by street 
addresses. 

Many rug cleaners, furriers, floor 
waxers, air conditioning, screen and 
storm window concerns will pay 
good solicitors by call or-hour. Fra- 
ternities, business associations and 
service clubs often use telephonists. 


Newspapers Provide Leads 


Glancing through the classified 
section of his paper one day, a man 
noted 15 items for sale on one page, 
while on another page six of the 
same items were being sought. A 
series of calls, in which he repre- 
sented himself merely as an agent, 
resulted in three deals. 

If you’re an alert trader, you can 
make extra money in the sameé way. 

Consider making lists of bank- 
ruptcy and legal announcements in 
law journals and state 
capital papers. Mer- 
chants and potential 
creditors frequently 
don’t receive such information di- 
rectly. They'll pay to get it from you. 


Money in Your Camera 


A couple had been house-hunting, 
chasing leads and wasting precious 
hours driving around to places they 
discovered were hopeless. That pro- 
duced an idea. With sample photos 
of the house they finally chose, they 
obtained trial orders from six real- 
tors. Working on pleasant weekends 
and holidays, they now clear $200 
a month, charging $10 a house, plus 
$2 a print. Many owners order al- 
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bums of exteriors and interiors. 

Or you might concentrate on in- 
formal pictures of neighborhood 
youngsters in story form—doing the 
school play, following a typical day. 
Things the people in your commu- 
nity want to record permanently 
such as gardens in bloom, new Cars, 
houses in construction. 


Use Your Do-It- 
Yourself Talents 


Specialize on starting or finishing 
ambitious projects requiring special 
equipment. 

Look around in better-income 
neighborhoods. You’ll discover 
many people have 
things they never get 
around to fixing. 

Householders with 
beat-up children’s furniture are us- 
ually happy to have you clean out 
cellars or attics. Make simple re- 
pairs, repaint in gay colors and you 
can often resell the furnitures. 





Money in Music 


Because 30 to 50 per cent mark- 
ups are standard on phonograph 
records, you can develop a good 
spare-time business as a neighbor- 
hood sales representative for big- 
city dealers or distributors. Without 
stock investment, you can offer cus- 
tomers prices 10 per cent under reg- 
ular shops and still make a good 
profit. 

Advertise in neighborhood, 
school, church and club publica- 
tions. Mail postcards and catalogs 
from your distributor. Needles, 
cleaners, etc., bring additional reve- 
nue, 

Money in Pets 

Breeding animals can be your key 
to extra currency. A pair of para- 
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keets costing $15 can produce three 
to eight young at least twice yearly. 
Rabbits can provide a good three- 
way profit via fur, meat and breed- 
ing stock sales. Many small-scale 
breeders do extremely well with 
guinea pigs. 

Or try selling unpedigreed mutts 
only, like one Los Angeles man. 
There’s a minimum of 
bookkeeping, turnover 
is fast, and customers 
are happier with lower 
prices. Any good, new pet service 
can make money—your after-hours 
might include boarding, bathing, 
training or just pet-walking. 





Ask Questions 


Here is a field for housewives who 
wish to earn extra money when 
their day’s work is done. You can 
make calls, talk to people, sell noth- 
ing and still earn good spare-time 
income. Leading research organiza- 
tions like Gallup, Crossley, Hooper 
and Roper use spare-time inter- 
viewers for specific market research- 
ing and polling jobs. 

Register directly or with your lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce or news- 
paper. Leading advertising agencies 
(listed in Editor and Publisher Year- 
book in your library) may put you 
on their researchers’ list. 


Cook Your Way to Cash 


If you’ve a good cook or specialty- 
maker in your family, you have the 
basis for a first-rate after-hours busi- 
ness. Pennsylvania Dutch treats, 
specially-cured hams from Dixie, 
old New England favorites some- 
body’s great-grandmother wrote 
out in a cookbook, are all good 
spare-time food specialties. 

There’s always room for products 
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the average woman can’t make her- 
self, either because they require a 
special knack or because it takes too 
much effort. Many can be sold via 
mail order, with the wife doing the 
cooking, and her husband selling 
and administrating. 


Your Favorite Handicraft 


Painting, making novelties, and 
weaving are the hobbies most easily 
turned into cash. Woodwork, cer- 
amics, plastics, leather and jewelry 
follow. 

Because the market for out-of- 
the-ordinary handmade items is 
growing, putting a saleable twist on 
a useful or decorative handicraft 
item can make you money. If you 
live in a tourist area and can make 
something with local folklore or his- 
toric associations, you may have a 
good seller. In this field, the unusual 
and attractive provide the key to 
success. 

A Californian mounted interest- 
ing driftwood pieces, wired them 
and purchased shades to make un- 
usual decorative lamps. 

A Boston woman cut down some 
old tables to coffee table size, then 
covered them with interesting pic- 
tures and travel labels, and shel- 
lacked the tops. Now, in spare time, 
she’s applied the idea to trays, 
wastebaskets, picture frames and 
children’s items. 


Teach Others 


If you’re an expert in any field 
—or can make yourself into one— 
you'll find plenty of opportunity 
for after-work instructing. Fees for 
special tutoring can run high in 
math, languages, speaking. You 
may work in local night schools or 
in your own or pupil’s homes. 
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Many have been successful in 
§pare-time teaching of music, danc- 
ing, bridge, arts and crafts, sports. 


Consider Mail Order 


Almost anything that can be 
packed, from baby alligators to col- 
lector’s items, sells by mail. Plants, 
jewelry, antiques, sports equipment, 
pets, stamps. In general, the mail- 
order items the spare-time enter- 
priser can sell best are the gift, hob- 
by, gadget, collector’s and young- 
fry products not easily obtained in 
every community—the old, new, 
conventional, bizarre. 

New York’s State Department of 
Commerce suggests checking your 
item by seeing how many times you 
can answer yes to the following: 
Unusual? Exclusive? Uncommon 
bargain? High-seasonal interest? 
Not available locally? Packable and 
mailable? Photogenic? (It will have 
to be bought from a picture in an 
advertisement.) Sells for between 
$1 and $10? Investigate fully. Write 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 


Dixiedoodles 


ington 25, D.C., for list of booklets 
on how to start. 


Reminder Service 


A few years ago, Thomas E. Neu- 
berger of Chicago received a greet- 
ing card from the proprietor of a 
shop where he was a regular cus- 
tomer—and got an idea. Why not 
offer a service to larger stores to 
send out such cards for them? Start- 
ing at home, he built up Anniver- 
saries, Inc., to 3,000,000 customers 
of leading stores. He gets 21 cents 
per customer per mailing. 

A Philadelphia woman developed 
a sizeable business mailing Christ- 
mas, holiday and other cards for a 
wide range of clients. 

The ways in which you can make 
spare-time money are infinite. The 
main rule for success is simple: find 
a project that interests you. Look 
for things and services for which 
others will pay. Put the combination 
together, turn your spare time to 
constructive channels, and you'll 


find it pays off. 





"Be ay ep RICE used to tell the story of his grandfather Henry Grant- 
land’s last words. Marse Henry had fought valiantly through the 
Civil War on the side of the South, of course, and was still in there 
pitching at the age of 91, as death approached. 
“Can I do anything for you, grandpappy?” Rice asked tenderly. 
“Yup,” said the old gentleman, fire burning in his eye, “give me one 


more crack at the No’th.”’ 


—BOB CONSIDINE im Cincinnati Enquirer 


F semncga BEATEN and broken they were, the people of the South 
came out of The War with spirit unquenched, and a belief that they 
were unconquerable. One old soldier, asked what he would do if the 
Yankees got after him when he reached home, drew himself up and 


snapped: 


“They ain’t goin’ to trouble me. If they do, [ll just whip ’em agin!” 


—THOMAS NELSON PAGE, The Old Dominion (Charles Scribner's Sons, Pub.) 
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New discoveries in this field en- 
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able surgeons to perform longer 
and more complex operations, and 
make recovery quicker and easter 


by Donatp A. DuKeELow, M.D. 





66 OUR GALL BLADDER is full of 

\ small stones. The only safe 

action is to remove it at once 

before those stones cause a major 

obstruction. Better let Ed take it 
out for you.” 

The internist’s opinion was sup- 
ported by Ed, my surgeon. So a 
date was set and the details ar- 
ranged for an operation. 

But even though, as a doctor, I 
knew all about the safety and com- 
fort of modern anesthesia, I! 
promptly became apprehensive. Af- 
ter all, 1 could still remember my 
last anesthetic—-the choking fumes 
of raw ether, the dizzy whirling 
sensations of induction, the feeling 
of falling into space, the nausea. Of 
course, it was 30 years ago, but the 
memory was Clear. 

I entered the hospital on a Sun- 
day evening and when I was in bed 
a nurse breezed in, presented me 
with a pretty capsule and said, 
‘Take this.” 

Skeptical, I asked what it might 
be. 

‘Just a sleeping pill,” she an- 
swered. 

Next morning, a new nurse 
greeted me. No breakfast, but more 
pills. All I could get out of her was 
“‘pre-anesthetic preparation.” 

Then the anesthetist dropped in 
for a chat. He explained that he and 
the surgeon preferred an intrave- 
nous anesthetic supported by gas 
for operations in the upper abdo- 
men, and that both induction and 
recovery would be uneventful. That 
was surely nice of him and very re- 
assuring. Now I had some idea of 
what to expect. 

I was wheeled to the operating 
room where I got a shot, which 
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was the beginning of an intravenous 
anesthetic. The induction was 
smooth all right—and comfortable. 
I was out in ten seconds. 

That afternoon I came to in my 
room. And the recovery was as 
smooth. No nausea. No retching. 
No headache and throbbing. Very 
little dizziness. 

Later that afternoon they had 
me sit up—something I couldn't 
have done after my last venture 
into anesthetic oblivion. The prog- 
ress of 30 years was astonishing. 


TT HISTORY OF ANESTHESIA 1S COV- 
ered by a long period of darkness, 
a short period of enlightenment. 
The search for aneffective painkiller 
led through charms, spells and 
hocus-pocus, as well as the use of 
herbs and the mallet—the kind that 
could be used on the head to pro- 
duce a mild concussion and un- 
consciousness. Often the treatment 
was worse than the disease. 

About 50 A.D., Dioscorides de- 
scribed the use of mandragora or 
mandrake, boiled in wine, to ease 
pain. A seventeenth-century brew 
made from a lock of virgin’s hair 
cut to a fine powder, 12 ant eggs 
dried in an oven and mixed with a 
quarter pint of red cow’s milk or 
strong ale wort didn’t help much 
either. More effective were hypno- 
tism, partial strangulation and large 
doses of alcohol. 

Crawford W. Long, a young 
country doctor of Georgia, observed 
that bumps and bruises did not hurt 
when one was on an “ether jag,” 
and this led him to try ether as an 
inhalation anesthetic while he re- 
moved a small tumor from a pa- 
tient’s neck on March 30, 1842, at 
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Jefferson, Georgia. Two years later, 
Horace Wells, a dentist of Hartford, 
Connecticut, was himself the sub- 
ject of the first demonstration of 
tooth extraction while anesthetized 
with nitrous oxide, or laughing gas. 

It is generally accepted, however, 
that modern anesthesia dates from 
October 16, 1846, when William 
T. G. Morton, a former pupil of 
Dr. Wells and a dentist who was 
then a medical student in Boston, 
gave the first successful public dem- 
onstration of anesthesia at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 

A Scotch physician, Sir James Y. 
Simpson, first employed chloroform 
as an anesthetic a year later; and 
the use of oxygen and carbon di- 
oxide in conjunction with anesthetic 
agents was developed after 1908. 

The last quarter century has seen 
the rapid change of anesthesia from 
merely the production of uncon- 
sciousness to a positive part of pa- 
tient care. Now, with combinations 
of newer agents, complicated op- 
erations such as chest surgery and 
extensive plastic reconstructions can 
be done with safety even though 
they take six or eight hours of con- 
tinuous anesthesia. 

This is because the modern anes- 
thetist is a physician qualified to 
evaluate and manage the anesthesia 
requirements of a patient preop- 
eratively, during the operation and 
postoperatively; and to administer 
and supervise diagnostic and thera- 
peutic block, inhalation, fluid, shock 
and resuscitation therapy. He is able 
to fit his means of producing general 
orregional anesthesia to the needs of 
the surgeon, the patient’s condition 
and the nature of the operation. 

General anesthesia is total un- 
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consciousness accompanied by var- 
iable degrees of relaxation. When 
working in the abdomen a deep 
anesthetic is desirable, because then 
the muscles of the abdominal wall 
are relaxed and the surgeon doesn’t 
have to fight against their constant 
contraction. 

In other cases, muscle relaxation 
is not important. For example, in 
delivering a baby, muscle action is 
highly desirable and the lightest an- 
esthetic that will take the edge off 
sharp pain is the objective. 

The most common general anes- 
thetics administered by the com- 
plicated machines found in every 
operating room are nitrous oxide 
(N,O), ethylene, cyclopropane, 
ethyl ether, chloroform, ethyl chlo- 
ride and trichlorethylene. All of 
these are inhaled as gases, though 
some are in liquid form and the 
fumes are inhaled. An overdose can 
be removed by artificial respiration 
through the anesthetic machine. 

Each anesthetic has its use—and 
the trained anesthetist knows them. 
Nitrous oxide is only for superficial 
anesthesia and is generally used in 
combination with other agents or as 
an induction agent to be later forti- 
fied byetherorsome other anesthetic. 

Both ethylene and cyclopropane 
are rapid and easy to take and give 
deeper anesthesia safely. But both 
are explosive and require the selec- 
tion of cases that fit their use. 

Ethyl ether can be given without 
a lot of apparatus. However, it is 
slow in induction, irritating and ex- 
.plosive, and produces nausea during 
the recovery phase. Chloroform is 
not generally used now, nor is ethyl 
chloride. 

Trichlorethylene, also called tri- 
lene, is popular for obstetrics and 
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where pain relief rather than re- 
laxation is the objective. 

Nonvolatile general anesthetics 
are most often given in the vein or 
by rectum. [he most common are 
Avertin and the barbiturates. Both 
have rapid, pleasant induction and 
produce natural sleep. Since neither 
is a true anesthetic in the sense of 
blocking pain, and both give poor 
muscle relaxation, they usually are 
supplemented by one of the gases. 

Their chief disadvantage is that, 
once given, they cannot be taken 
away until the body eliminates 
them. But in the hands of a physi- 
cian-anesthetist, these various 
agents can be blended to do just 
what has to be done in regard to 
relaxation and pain relief—no 
more, no less. 

Regional anesthesia implies that 
only a part of the body is anes- 
thetized—the rest stays “awake.”’ 
Procaine (or Novocain) is the most 
common of the local or regional 
anesthetics, but there are many var- 
iations of the basic formula. In 
spinal anesthesia, a carefully meas- 
ured solution of the drug is injected 
into the spinal canal so that it bathes 
the lower portion of the spinal cord 
or the nerves coming from the lower 
end of the cord. 

The drug “deadens” the nerve 
by blocking the transmission of im- 
pulses; pain stops as long as that 
block remains. This gives good re- 
laxation and can be used where 
inhalation anesthesia might be un- 
desirable. However, it is suitable 
only for surgery below the dia- 
phragm, as a general rule. 

Procaine is used also for local 
infiltration and block anesthesia. 
The dentist who pulls a tooth places 
a small amount of procaine solu- 
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tion around the nerve carrying pain 
sensations from the tooth to be 
extracted. 

In other cases, it may be wiser to 
distribute procaine throughout the 
area to be operated, or at least in 
the line of incision. As it spreads 
through the tissues, local pain is 
stopped. This is commonly used in 
caring for injuries that need stitches, 
fractures, infections that must be 
opened up, and similar conditions. 

The chemical that puts you to 
sleep or deadens the pain is only 
part of modern anesthesia. To allay 
apprehension, the surgeon and an- 
esthetist try to put the patient at 
ease, lower his level of conscious 
irritability with sedatives and hyp- 
notics, relieve his immediate pain, 
and otherwise comfort him. 





It is not uncommon for a patient 
to insist that he have the kind of 
anesthetic Joe Doakes had because 
Joe thought what he had was good. 
The surgeon and anesthetist often 
spend much time persuading a pa- 
tient that he should have something 
else because Joe’s anesthetic would 
be unsuitable for both the patient 
and the operation to be performed. 

It is always safest to trust one’s 
surgeon and the specialists he gath- 
ers around him to support his highly 
technical work. The anesthetist on 
this team knows what should be 
used, how to use it, and all the 
emergency situations that may arise. 
It is, therefore, wise to let him select 
the tools appropriate to the job, 
and do with you as his better judg- 
ment dictates. 








“| MADE $187.64 IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER!” 


.. + Writes Mrs. Earl Haver, Coronet Agent in Indiana 


Yes, Mrs. Haver earned close to $200 last November and December just 


taking gift subscription orders from friends and neighbors. And you 
can have the same success easily. 


November and December are the biggest and most profitable months in 
the subscription business because you can offer everyone in your com- 
munity reduced publisher rates on almost all magazines. And for 
performing this money-saving service, you'll keep a substantial cash 
commission on every sale. You'll find it easy to build a profitable spare- 
time subscription business right in your own town. 


And you'll also be in on these special advantages: 
V VALUABLE PRIZES .. 
V SPECIAL OFFERS .. . money-saving prices to interest prospects. 
V REDUCED GIFT RATES ... 
V FREE SALES AIDS ... 


. to be won in our big Christmas Contest. 


to prompt extra sales. 


to make order-taking easier and more 
profitable. 


Don’t delay . . . the coming months are the biggest in the magazine 
business. Rush a postcard to me and I'll send you your free 1955 selling 
material. Write today to: 


J. M. Foster, Coronet, Dept. 280, 488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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ANC. Falla Df WI 


Trust, friendship, love—this famous actress has brought to her 


own family the creed she discovered in her youth 


ht 
A 


HORTLY AFTER we were mar- 
~ ried, my husband, Richard 
Halliday, was rummaging 
through some old keepsakes of mine 
when he came upon a yellow card, 
and on it, in a schoolgirl scrawl: 

“I would be true, for there are 
those who trust me; I would be 
pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is 
much to suffer; I would be brave, 
for there is much to dare; I would 
be a friend to all—the foe—the 
friendless; I would be giving, and 
forget the gift; I would be humble, 
for | know my weakness; I would 
look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift.” 

On the other side of the card was 
the same childish scrawl: 

“Mrs. Alvis read this poem to us 
girls today, and I hope my Heaven- 
ly Father will always let me live by 
this creed.”” Mrs. Alvis was my 
teacher in Weatherford Junior 
High in Texas. | 

Richard framed the creed in a 
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glass panel, and it is on a table in 
the library of our home in Con- 
necticut. 

Some nine years ago, I was re- 
hearsing a play called “Lute Song,” 
which had a Chinese setting. Rich- 
ard, doing some research on it, 
found this ancient proverb: 

“If there is righteousness in the 
heart, there will be beauty in the 
character. If there be beauty in the 
character, there will be harmony in 
the family home. If there is har- 
mony in the home, there will be 
order in the nation. When there is 
order in the nation, there will be 
peace in the world.” 

The proverb is embroidered in a 
petit-point rug, which my husband 
designed for our living room. It 
took me over three years to make 
the rug. But I did. In the rug is 
also a view of our home in winter: 
the cherry tree in the yard which 
our 14-year-old daughter, Heller, 
loves so much; and my son Larry’s 
field of yellow mustard and red 
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roses, and also his favorite guitar. 

The creed and proverb are the 
real lights in the Halliday home— 
the lights we try to live by. 


LL THE PARENTS I know, includ- 
ing myself, face the frightening 
feeling of losing contact with their 
children. At 17, Larry got our per- 
mission to attend a party in New 
York City. At 2:00 a.m. he had not 
returned. The next hour was agony. 
At 3:00 a.m. he phoned and said: 
‘“*I didn’t realize it was so late, we 
were having such a good time.” 
Then he added, “I’m not doing 
anything you’d be ashamed of.” 


““T would be true, for there are those 
who trust me se 

Larry is in the Air Force, in Eng- 
land. His letters are amazing and 
wonderful because he’s pouring 
back all the things we thought we 
could never teach him: “‘I’m begin- 
ning to understand all the anxious 
moments I’ve caused you and Rich- 
ard,” he writes, “‘‘and all your 
problems and hopes.”’ 

“If there is righteousness in the heart, 
there will be beauty in the character...” 

Heller is beginning to pour back 
the things we never thought we 
could teach her, either. During the 
Los Angeles run of “‘Peter Pan,” she 


Daughter Heller is pouring back “all the things we never thought we could teach her.” 
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cracked her toes badly while play- 
ing one afternoon. But she per- 
formed that night, and every night 
thereafter—acting, singing and 
dancing—and we never knew about 
her cracked toes until much later. 

In 1945, when I was touring in 
“One Touch of Venus,” Heller re- 
mained in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, with her grandmother. 

As soon as the show closed, Rich- 
ard and I rushed there—to find 
that Heller had been badly bitten 
by a dog. She lay in bed, drugged 
with sulfa and anti-rabies serum. 
My heart ached for her, but I held 
back my tears. 

“I would be strong, for there 1s much 
to suffer...” 

Tears during a chid’s torment are 
an expression of self-pity. I prayed 
that God would help her. And He 
did. 

They say those who act carve in 
snow. If there is any joy in our 
grueling work, it is only the joy we 
give others. When we do, we are 
repaid a hundredfold. 

“*T would be a friend to all—the foe— 
the friendless; I would be giving, and 
forget the gift; I would be humble, for I 
know my weakness; I would look up— 
and laugh—and love—and lift.” 

When I needed them most, such 


thoughts have given me strength 
beyond endurance. There were 
times during “‘Peter Pan’’ when bad 
colds had to be doctored in the 
wings, and when an emergency 
treatment was necessary after I 
flew head-on into a wall. 

But thousands of children were 
expecting to see “Peter Pan.’’ We 
just couldn’t disappoint them. 

“IT would be brave, for there ts much 
GO. 

After I had occasion to read the 
creed on television, I received this 
letter from a minister in Delaware: 

*“The creed you quoted was writ- 
ten by Howard Walter, a colleague 
of mine during the first World War. 
The last time I saw him was in 
Bombay, in August, 1918. He had 
come to India to work, in spite of 
poor health. . . . Later I received 
word of his death from flu. 

“We loved him greatly. His in- 
fluence in India was quite wonder- 
ful. Your reading his poem is evi- 
dence it still continues.” 

Things never die, do they? A 
timeless link is forged with the 
lovely words written by a mission- 
ary in India, a friend in Wilmington 
who cannot forget him, and a 
schoolgirl in Texas who loved the 
teacher for the creed she taught. 


| Explanations Are in Order 


Ox COMING INTO his office one morning, an Alabama businessman was 
surprised to see his secretary holding her nose while talking long- 
distance to a customer in New England. Asked the reason, she explained: 
“On long distance calls, these Yankees can’t understand a thing I say 


unless I hold my nose!’ 


—Cappers Weekly 


A MIDWESTERNER explained his wife’s success in collecting Red Cross 
donations this way: “She does her best by going out on a stormy 
night. When people see her standing there half drowned, they feel so 


sorry that they open their doors—and thcir purses.” 
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| The Third Sex- 
Guilt or Sickness? 


AN ADULT WITH CHILD-LIKE EMOTIONS, THE VICTIM OF A 
PHYSICAL IMBALANCE—OR A DANGEROUS NON-CONFORMIST ? 
HERE IS A FRANK ANSWER TO THESE PERPLEXING QUESTIONS 


Es: by Tep BERKMAN ay 


itis ein or is probably increasing in the United States. Certainly 











it is being practiced more and more openly. That is the considered 
opinion of qualified medical observers. 

Sedate Philadelphia is the scene of not-too-secret “drags’’ where young 
men adorned with wigs and falsies try to outdo each other in “‘female’”’ 
seductiveness. Miami Beach has a well-known stretch of sand unofficially 
reserved for all-male gatherings. Homosexuals have their own summer 
colonies, their own magazines. 

Public awareness of the problem has been intensified in recent days by 
newspaper accounts of the State Department security cases, and in the 
theater through such plays as “Tea and Sympathy.” 

Homosexuality has been denounced as an outrageous crime, and dis- 
missed as a trivial eccentricity. But it has rarely been examined objectively 
in the light of our present laws and existing medical knowledge. 

Is homosexuality a crime? In some forms, unquestionably. Few prac- 
tices are more revolting to civilized man than the seduction of, or a 
forcible attack on, a helpless minor. 

And it contains at least a potential for other socially dangerous be- 
havior. Many acts of adult violence—assaults, beatings, suicides—have 
stemmed from homosexual conflicts. The shadow of blackmail is always 
present. So is the threat of social isolation. 

But it is the first point—concern over possible injury to an innocent 
child—that predominantly influences society’s attitude toward homosex- 
uality. 

Current research indicates that the seduction of minors by homosexuals 
is not nearly so widespread as is popularly supposed. Nevertheless, it is 
the intensity of our feelings on this subject that is reflected in our severe 
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legal statutes regarding sex devia- 
tion. 

As Dr. Alex Comfort points out 
in his ‘‘Sexual Behavior in Society,” 
our laws condemn as crime all ho- 
mosexual activity between adults, 
or between an adult and a child, 
without reservation as to willingness 
of the participants. In most states, 
this applies to women, also, although 
female offenders are 
substantially fewer and 
treated more leniently 
by the courts. 

Legally speaking, 
the homosexual is sim- 
ply and flatly a crimi- 
nal to be punished; a 
violator of the common 
human code. But this 
thesis presumes that 
the homosexual is a 
non-conforming outcast. Yet, Pro- 
fessor Kinsey reported in his cele- 
brated survey not only that more 
than one-third of American men 
had “‘some homosexual experience,” 
but also that a considerable part 
of our population is neither abso- 
lutely heterosexual nor absolutely 
homosexual. 

‘There are many stages,” Kinsey 
concluded, “between the complete 
male and the complete female.”’ 
In the words of Havelock Ellis, 
pioneer authority on sex: “Every 
normal man, in the matter of sex, 
is found to show some abnormal 
elements; and the abnormal man is 
merely manifesting in a disordered 
or extravagant shape some phase of 
the normal man.” 

Today’s researchers find degrees 
of homosexuality ranging from the 
homosexual Don Juan, whose main 
preoccupation is new conquests, to 
men who feel only a vague, haunt- 
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GANGSTERS 


IN EXILE 

Deportation is the 
“rap” most feared by 
our foreign-born hood- 
lums. A full report of 
what becomes of them 
outside the land of 
easy money and high 
living appears in 
December Coronet. 


ing sense of guilt about their occa- 
sionally fervent admiration of male 
friends. 

Some of mankind’s foremost 
thinkers and creative artists are con- 
sidered to have been active or latent 
homosexuals—among them Plato, 
Socrates, Oscar Wilde, Tschaikow- 
sky, Walt Whitman and Leonardo 
da Vinci. One of the most pathetic 
mementos of the great 
Michelangelo is a let- 
ter written in his old 
age begging for the fa- 
vor of a smile from a 
young Florentine 
dandy. 

Since the beginnings 
of history, attempts 
have been made to le- 
galize homosexuality 
out of existence. In 
pre-medieval times, offenders were 
castrated, decapitated and burned 
at the stake—without the surviving 
practitioners becoming fewer. 

At best, punishment as prescribed 
by law offers only short-term solu- 
tions. It has not eradicated the dan- 
gerous effects of homosexuality— 
because it has never penetrated to 
the roots of the problem. 

Where are those roots? Most 
authorities today believe they come 
into clear focus if subjected to un- 
biased, scientific examination. 
Should homosexuality be regarded 
not primarily as a crime, but rather 
as an illness from which crime may 
sometimes result? Is it subject to 
treatment and cure? Biologists an- 
swer with a conservative, “‘ Very 
likely.” Psychiatrists and social sci- 
entists say positively, ““No doubt 
about it.” 

Biologically, the sex of an indi- 
vidual is decided at the moment of 
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conception. However, the embryo 
still retains both male and female 
elements, and so can still develop 
either way. Whether it fulfills its 
initial tendency depends largely on 
the functioning of the endocrine 
glands—ductless organs which se- 
crete substances called hormones 
directly into the blood stream. 

The basic impulse toward sexual 
development comes from a hormone 
secreted by the pituitary gland. A 
deficiency of this sex-stimulating 
hormone in a boy’s early years will 
produce visible physical effects: un- 
developed reproductive organs, and 
even roundish contours of breasts 
and thighs. 

Similar changes occur from mal- 
functioning of the adrenal cortex 
gland. V. H. Mottram, distin- 
guished British physiologist, cites 
the case of a 44-year-old athlete, 
married and the father of two sons, 
who inexplicably began developing 
womanly breasts and losing his pre- 
vious “‘vigorous’’ interest in sex. 

An operation discovered and re- 
moved an adrenal tumor; and 
“within a week remasculinization 
began. The breasts receded, excess 
~ weight was lost . . . within a month 
sexual activity was resumed.” 

A 1942 survey, significantly 
enough, found an unusually high 
percentage of glandular disorders in 
homosexuals. 

Can homosexuality, then, be 
cured by glandular treatment? Doc- 
tors do not make far-reaching claims 
for such cures: what they do insist 
is that glands are frequently a con- 
tributing factor, affecting an indi- 
vidual’s susceptibility to homosex- 
uality. 

Dr. Herman Rubin, a leader in 
the field, says, ““A hormonic imbal- 
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ance is likely to nudge a boy toward 
homosexuality, or at least make him 
less able to withstand emotional and 
social pressures pushing him in that 
direction.” 

It is these “‘emotional and social”’ 
forces which increasingly are being 
held accountable for homosexual- 
ity. 


N THE PSYCHIATRIC VIEW, the ho- 
mosexual suffers from stunted 
emotional growth; he has a child- 
like emotional equipment in the 
body of a grown man. 

As Freud and his successors an- 
alyze it, the homosexual, instead of 
progressing through several stages 
of feeling between infancy and ma- 
turity, has been “‘left back” at what 
should have been but a way-station 
in the past. Most of his sexual re- 
sponses remain anchored at an early 
level where he received his main 
erotic gratification orally. 

His affections, in turn, are “‘fix- 
ated’? upon some member of his 
family for whom he conceived an 
extremely strong attachment in the 
early years—most commonly, his 
mother. Psychiatrists’ reasoning is 
this: young boys are extremely de- 
voted to their mothers, whom they 
idealize and who are the objects of 
their earliest sexual feelings. But 
they soon absorb the judgment that 
such feelings are socially taboo. 

The most frequent damaging 
consequence is an unconscious sense 
of guilt which is liable to be carried 
into later life and applied to the 
female sex in general; relations with 
women are feared and shunned be- 
cause such intimacies would be the 
psychological equivalent of incest. 

An alternative reaction is that of 
the child who, learning of his moth- 
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er’s close physical relations with his 
father, feels desperately betrayed. 
His jealous resentment can be trans- 
lated later into a violent hatred of 
all women, and ultimately to a re- 
treat into homosexuality. 

In still another offshoot of over- 
attachment to a female in the fam- 
ily, the boy child identifies himself 
with a beloved mother, sister or 
aunt. He tries to emulate her in 
dress, manners and, finally, sexual 
behavior. 

Female homosexuality, too, ap- 
pears to be largely traceable to un- 
healthy childhood environment: 
marital discord, rejection by one or 
both parents, overdependence, and 
rigid discipline coupled with com- 
plete lack of sex education. 


 hmtrta family situations are 
not the only psychological in- 
citements toward homosexuality. 
Also to be considered are pressures 
of environment: high-tension city 
living, replacement of human con- 
tact by impersonal mechanization, 
and the haunting insecurities of the 
atomic era. Some sociologists point 
to the growing aggressiveness of 
career-minded American women as 
an additional element tending to 
de-masculinize our men. 

Most powerful evidence of the 
environmental factor is the fre- 
quency of homosexuality wherever 
large groups of men are confined 
together, as in prisons, army camps, 
boys’ schools and on shipboard. Yet 
it must be pointed out that other 
men subjected to identical situa- 
tions do not react by turning to 
homosexuality. 

All of this emphasizes the com- 
plex interplay of factors involved 
in determining the individual’s 
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“threshold” of susceptibility to ho- 
mosexuality: biological predisposi- 
tion, early psychological condition- 
ing in the family, and later social 
experience. 

But whatever the elements mak- 
ing up any single pattern, it seems 
abundantly clear that the homo- 
sexual is a sick person in the usual 
sense of the term: that he has dis- 
tinct symptoms which can be traced 
to their origins; that he can be treat- 
ed and cured. 

How do homosexuals themselves 
feel about their situation? Many put 
up an initial show of bravado, of 
pretended conviction that they are 
a superior breed not bound by the 
conventions of the common herd. 
Others merely feel they are “‘dif- 
ferent.”’ But few will deny that they 
are troubled. 

As one man put it: “I’m not go- 
ing anywhere and I know it. There’s 
no future in this kind of life. No 
one is basically satisfied with it, so 
the relationships never endure. It’s 
a kind of quicksand that people are 
stuck in together. In their hearts, 
most of them would like to get out, 
if they knew how.” 

Medical opinion in this country 
now tends increasingly toward the 
European approach, under which 
homosexuals whose activities do not 
collide with society in any criminal 
way are left alone by the law. 

For those who do run afoul of the 
law, and must be punished, modern 
psychiatry feels the punishment 
should go together with the cure, as 
is provided for in other cases where 
there is a strong factor of mental 
disturbance. 

Even more emphatically, our 
doctors stress that, as an illness with 
visible origins and symptoms, homo- 
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sexuality can be prevented, or at 
least partially prevented. 

Experts agree that proper up- 
bringing of children is the best safe- 
guard against homosexuality. Their 
advice to parents is: 

1. Avoid surrounding sex with 
mysterious taboos. Let your child be 
aware of the difference between the 
sexes. But don’t go to the other ex- 
treme—children more than a year 
old should not sleep in their parents’ 
bedroom. 

2. Provide growing boys with the 
consistent interest and company of 
a man so that they will naturally 
absorb masculine attitudes—espe- 
cially regarding parenthood and the 
responsibility of forming a home. 

3. See that they have warmth 
and love from their mothers so that 
they will turn to women in later life 
for the same qualities. But beware 
of fostering overdependence. Boys 
should be encouraged to make their 
own decisions as their physical and 
mental capacities increase. 

4. If you were disappointed in 
the sex of your child, never let the 
child know it. Many homosexual 
drives are attributed to a frantic, 
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though unconscious, desire to please 
the parents. 

5. Watch for any signs of phys- 
ical abnormality that might reflect 
glandular malfunctioning. The time 
to correct this is in youth. 

6. Be alert to overt signs of psy- 
chological difficulties, such as a vio- 
lent aversion to little girls on the 
part of a boy, or an insistence on 
playing exclusively with them. 

7. Give your son particularly 
sympathetic attention during ado- 
lescence, when his glandular system 
is going through enormous read- 
justnftnt. This is the time when the 
latent female component has most 
opportunity to come to the surface, 
because the dominant male ele- 
ment has not yet developed full 
power to repress it. 

8. Keep your own attitude on 
homosexuality cool and objective. 
The acute problem we face today 
is partly the result of futile emo- 
tional attempts at solutions in the 
past. The hope for a healthier, safer 
tomorrow lies in increased scientific 
knowledge, skilled treatment and a 
wider public understanding of basic 
human relationships. 





recently reported that a man telephoned 
her to inquire, “Am I registered?” “I'll see,” she replied efficiently. 


‘Where do you live?” 


The man gave an address and the woman selected the appropriate 


registration book. 


*‘What is your name?” she asked him. 
“That,” said the man, “is information I wish to withhold.” —Telephony 


A WOMAN CALLED a Mount Vernon telephone operator, the New York 
Journal-American reports, and asked for NEpperhan 0778. 
““NEpperhan 0778 is obsolete,”’ the operator told her. 
“Thank you,” said the woman, “then give me OBsolete 0778.””—aete 
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THE “GENTLE TOUGH" 


A warmly affectionate portrait of Jimmy 
Cagney, the screen’s “‘hard guy,” by a friend and neighbor 


HE MASTER-MOBSTER who shows 
[is contempt for a woman by 

shoving a grapefruit in her face, 
pumps a double-crosser full of lead, 
and mocks society by breaking any 
law is the James Cagney everybody 
knows. Fictional man of many 
parts, all of them bad, the screen’s 
“toughest litthe mug”’ is in real life 
a man of many good parts. 

We were throwing a ball around 
one afternoon with a couple of Lit- 
tle Leaguers. “‘Kids,”’ he said to me, 
‘are the greatest thing in the world. 
I wish I had a hundred of ’em.”’ He 
is devoted to his own two adopted 
children, Jim, Jr., and Catherine, 


and the devotion is returned: it is 


because he can talk their language, 
and never speaks down to them. 

But he loves all children. Show 
him pictures of your own, tell him 
the cute things they say, and he 
shares your happiness like a favor- 
ite uncle. 

He came to our home one night, 
to a party in celebration of our 
daughter’s first birthday. I took him 
up to her bedroom and turned on 
the light over the crib. 

He looked at her for a moment 
in silence. His head moved ever so 
slightly in wonder, incredulity. 

Then he spoke, softly, caressing- 
ly: “Look at that, now! Did you 
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ever see anything so beautiful?”’ 

His voice carried longing, a touch 
of envy without malice, and poign- 
ant regret that he had been denied 
what he wanted most, a child of his 
own blood. 

I got to know Jim Cagney some 
15 years ago when he came to 
Martha’s Vineyard, an island five 
miles off the “heel” of Cape Cod, 
looking for a place where he could 
enjoy a respite from work and the 
public without hiding out like a 
felon. 

This price of fame he hates to 
pay. Gregarious and democratic by 
nature, he loves to mingle among 
people. He soon found that he could 
do just that on our island. 

Typical of the Vineyard’s atti- 
tude was the remark made by Zeb 
Tilton, a salty octogenarian, upon 
being introduced to Cagney. 

““Movie man?” Cap’n Zeb said. 
“Then whar’s his camera?” 

Finding these conditions ideal, 
Cagney purchased one of the land- 
marks of the island, a charming 
farmhouse designed and construct- 
ed some 150 years ago by a ship- 
builder, in the characteristic style 
of the best of New England archi- 
tecture. Unoccupied and neglected 
for some years, sitting on a knoll on 
rolling acreage, it is now gradually 
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OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


by Hamitton Benz 


being restored to its original charm. 

After weeks of hard work on a 
picture, Cagney hurries East to his 
farmhouse. On sunny days he is out 
in the fields driving a tractor, plant- 
ing or plowing. When a nor’easter 
is blowing or the fog hangs heavy, 
you find him indoors puttering 
about, painting, patching, polish- 
ing. Or you find him loafing on a 
couch, a guitar propped on his bel- 
ly, his fingers plucking an Irish bal- 
lad or the melody of a favorite 
Brahms song. 

He loafs with the art of a pro- 
fessional tramp: he never kills time; 
he loves it too much. 

In the years he has been coming 
to the island, he has gradually won 
the affection of his neighbors. 

t Cagney has no pretensions about 
his ability as a farmer. It is his 
hobby. In the mysteries of soil con- 
servation, cattle, crops and irriga- 
tion, he finds the pleasure and re- 
laxation he needs. 

Soil conservation is his particular 
interest—passion, one might say, 
for when Rollins College bestowed 
on him a doctorate of humanities 
earlier this year, he gave a speech, 
read from a carefully prepared pa- 
per on conservation and its mean- 
ing to humanity, while the audience 
waited in vain for delicious details 
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about life in “fabulous” Hollywood. 

It seldom requires a second 
glance to mark the stamp of an ac- 
tor, but Cagney is the rare member 
of that profession who makes be- 
lieve only when he is working at it. 
Off the set, he never poses or struts, 
never declaims in affected speech 
or with the grand gesture. 

Modest, unassuming, natural, he 
is always himself. In conversation, 
his eyes rarely leave yours, and the 
talk is more often about you. Gen- 
erously endowed with the best of 
[rish qualities, he puts his eyes into 
his smile, his heart into his words, 
his belly into his laugh. 

Jim and his wife Billie, who have 
been married for 33 years, are gen- 
ial hosts. Cagney loves to cook. 
We spent an evening at his farm, 
which featured a dinner of thick 
steaks cooked outside vver a char- 
coal fire. 

He cooked those steaks with the 
aplomb of a master chef, while he 
dispensed observations on abstract 
painting, food, professional wres- 
tling, food, igloo-building, food. 
And food. 

He loves good food, and curses 
the admixture of chromosomes and 
genes that incline his stocky build 
toward weight, a decided disadvan- 
tage in the many roles that demand 
fast reflexes. The man who, on the 
screen, will double-cross anyone 
hasn’t a false note to him in real 
life. All people easily find his level 
of communication. Having known 
the top and bottom of the ladder, 
having experienced his share of 
flops and hits, and been familiar 
with poverty for half his life, he as- 
cribes no false values to wealth. 

Among Hollywood’s hardest 
workers, he is one of the easiest to 
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get along with on the set. Though 
his colleagues know him only slight- 
ly, they all like and respect him. 
His aversion to their mode of life 
isn’t snobbery. It is simply that their 
ways are not his. He can’t pattern 
himself to the standard type for the 
simple reason that his heart isn’t in 
it. And that is the stamp of the man: 
sincerity. 

His heart is in everything he does; 
he puts it there. This is attested to 
by many has-beens who have 
touched him and been deeply 
touched themselves, for the man 
knows how to give. He should, he 
was on the receiving end for a long 
time. 

One of six children, James Cag- 
ney was born on New York’s lower 
East Side. At 14, he went to work 
to help with the family finances, 
doing odd jobs after school as copy 
boy, package wrapper, book han- 
dler, bellboy. 

Graduating from Stuyvesant 
High, he entered Columbia; but 
after one semester in a commercial 
art course decided on acting as a 
career. Then began the desperate 
years—brief jobs as a chorus boy, a 
dancing school in collaboration 
with Billie which didn’t draw one 
pupil, a succession of vaudeville acts 
on tour. 

The break—a part in a Broad- 
way play—finally came through an 
actor-friend. His work caught the 
eye of a producer who hired him 
for his own play, Penny Arcade. It 
became a hit. Warner Brothers 
purchased the rights and Cagney 
went with the package. His rise to 
stardom wasn’t swift, but it was 
sure. 

When Love Me or Leave Me was 
released last June, his performance 
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as the Gimp won him accolades as 
the hottest “‘new”’ star. 

Difficulties began when he left 
the Warner Studio and struck out 
on his own as an independent, with 
The Time of Your Life. It lost money. 
So did A Lion Is in the Streets. After 
that, the scripts that came to him 
were all in the same familiar pat- 
tern—hoodlum roles full of violence. 
He stayed on his farm. 

Last season, while 
working in Run for Cov- 
er, Bob Hope asked him 
to appear in The Seven 
Little Foys as George M. 
Cohan, the portrayal 
that brought him an 
Oscar for Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. After that, his 
friend, director John 
Ford, persuaded him 
to take the role of the Captain in 
Mr. Roberts. He recently completed 
the picture, 7ribute to a Bad Man. 

The forceful realism that is the 
touchstone of his talent is not hap- 
hazardly applied. Compounded of 
controlled energy, thoughtful prep- 
aration marked by a keen ear and 
observant eye, his portrayals come 
from the heart as well as the head. 

**A good actor,” he once said, “‘is 
one who makes the longest scenes 
seem like the shortest.’’ He is the 
embodiment of his own definition. 

His sense of humor is rich, cath- 
olic. He will laugh with you or at 
you with equal heartiness, and the 
next moment at himself. 

Strolling a Hollywood boulevard 
one evening, he saw a small boy 
standing in front of a poster depict- 
ing Cagney in the role of a hood- 
lum. The boy was whispering, in 
the attitude of an acolyte before 
the high altar. 
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Flattered, curious, Cagney 
moved closer, where he could hear: 
“Why, you little punk, I could 
lick you with my eyes closed and 
one hand tied behind my back.”’ 

The master gunman of the mov- 
ies, who always fires his auto- 
matic with deadly accuracy, winces 
when he recalls the incident of the 
coyote at his California ranch. 
The beast had been 
foraging too close to a 
litter of boxer puppies. 

Gun in hand, the 
sure-triggered killer of 
the screen stalked out 
into the night. The 
coyote disappeared. As 
Jim adjusted the safe- 
ty catch, the gun went 
off, the bullet piercing 
his hand. 

Protecting a litter of pups, mid- 
wifing a mare about to foal, warm- 
ing milk for a stray kitten are chores 
he loves to do. 

My first meeting with Cagney 
occurred on a hot summer night. 
He stood close to a kerosene lamp, 
its dim light patterning his face with 
a weird chiaroscuro that gave a sin- 
ister, even malevolent cast to his 
features. I had the uneasy sensation 
of being party to some underworld 
plot as we were introduced. 

Cagney shook my hand but did 
not release it: edging his right foot 
sidewise against mine, he drew me 
into position for a go at Indian 
wrestling. Though I am taller and 
heavier than he in less than two 
seconds I was on the floor. 

Never pick a fight with Cagney. 
He knows all the Judo tricks to sup- 
port his boxing ability—which rare- 
ly needs support. 

I got up from the floor and he 
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went on with the story my entrance 
had interrupted. It was in the Irish 
tradition—now hilarious, now 
poignantly moving—told with an 
Irishman’s canny knack for choice 
epithets garnished with the richest 
adjectives, and delivered with the 
full gamut of nuances and inflec- 
tions. 

That was in 1940, at a time when 
Cagney’s talents were strait jacket- 
ed. He was a type—the punk. Hol- 
lywood moguls, impressed only by 
externals, were satisfied that he 
looked like a punk, acted like one, 
talked like one. For as long as they 
were able to sell him as a punk, they 
remained blind to his many other 
talents, to the extraordinary facets 
of his personality. And the clue to 
that personality was there all the 
time. 

The actor’s main prop, his voice, 
is also the gauge of the man. He 
may disguise it in dialect but he 
cannot conceal its innate quality, 
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its tambre. This is the key to many 
traits. 

Cagney’s 54th picture has been 
completed now, in the 25th year of 
his movie career. Listen to his voice 
in scenes in his more recent films, 
scenes calling for expressions of the 
deeper sentiments. You will hear 
the vibrancy of its natural resonance 
softened by a strange quality. 

A laryngologist would define it 
as breathy. Yet that excess of breath 
acts much as a mute to a cello 
string, and the effect moves us with 
an immediate communication that 
is universal—the language of the 
heart. 

Perhaps Cagney put words to it 
himself—unwittingly. At lunch one 
day, he served his son a very special 
sandwich. “‘Gee, Daddy,’’ young 
Jim said, “this is a wonderful sand- 
wich. What did you put in it?” 

The reply came warm and ten- 
der, without premeditation. “Oh, 
I don’t know, I guess a little love.”’ 
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KILLER PLANTE 


With bright colors or tempting 
odors, they lure their insect victims 


by Mapetyn Woop 


HEN SCIENCE-FICTION WRITERS 
ake weird planets inhabited 
by bizarre creations half animal, 
half plant, they are not jumping off 
the deep end of imagination. For 
right here on our own earth there 
are nearly 500 kinds of just such in- 
credible plant-animals. 

They are the carnivorous plants 
which turn not only to the air or 
the ground for food, but also to liv- 
ing creatures of the animal world. 
As craftily as any hunter, these kill- 
er plants seem to lie in wait for their 
victims, then seize and eat them. 

They use this un-plantlike meth- 
od of getting nourishment because 
they generally grow in swampy, 
acid soils deficient in nitrogen, 
which all plants need to survive. 
And the ways in which they accom- 
plish this feat rank them among na- 
ture’s greatest wonders. 

Hundreds of kinds of these car- 
nivorous plants flourish in the Unit- 
ed States, among them the fabulous 
bladderwort, an aquatic plant 
which is found near the surface of 
the water. Its leaves are studded 
with tiny bags. 

An insect swimming unsuspect- 
ingly along sees nothing dangerous 
about this ordinary-looking plant. 
But when it touches one of the long, 
pointed hairs at the opening of the 
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bag, the bag inflates. As it does so, 
a door that has been shut, opens. 
Water rushes into the bag, carrying 
the bug with it. 

Another botanical marvel at the 
bug-catching business is the pitcher 
plant, a gaudy swamp-dweller 
which does not wait for its victims 
to blunder within reach. It lures 
them by its brilliant color (which 
may be purple, yellow, red, etc., 
according to the species), or, in 
some cases, by sending out an odor 
irresistible to bugs—a principle re- 
cently employed in patented fly- 
traps. 

The victim ventures inside the 
pitcher-shaped blossom and _ finds 
itself in a container, partly filled 
with fluid, from which it suddenly 
wants to escape. But the short hairs 
pointing downward into the plant 
are an insuperable barrier which 
the bug slid over easily coming in 
but now cannot travel against. 
Eventually, it gives up the struggle 
and slides into the fluid. 

Nature has created few more 
harmless-looking plants than the 
sundew, and perhaps none more 
deadly. The rounded leaves of this 
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plant are covered with a fluid that 
glitters in the sunlight. Some insects 
are attracted simply by this gleam- 
ing beauty—others by the fluid’s 
odor. 

Let an insect alight on one of 
these ornamented hairs and, in- 
stantly, dozens of nearby hairs lean 
toward it. Before the victim can 
escape, they have enfolded it. 
Whereupon the hairs become diges- 
tive glands which extract the food 
value from their captive, then re- 
turn to their former positions to 
await another victim. 

Probably the most savage of the 
insectivorous plants—one that ac- 
tually employs violence against its 
victims—is the Venus flytrap which 
grows only in North and South Car- 
olina. Its leaves have wicked thorn- 
like spines studded around the edg- 
es. A fly lights on the leaf. Instantly, 
like the jaws of a bear trap, the leaf 
folds together, its spines interlock- 
ing. Unless the trap opens again, 
the insect is caught in a murderous 
embrace from which there ts no es- 
cape. 

Amazingly, this plant-animal 
seems to know just what it wants to 
eat. It desires items of food contain- 
ing nitrogen, and nothing else will 


do. Botanists have tried tempting it 
with other types of food, but it re- 
jects them. 

“It’s hard to believe this plant 
doesn’t have intelligence,” is a com- 
ment often made by scientists. 

According to Dr. Otto Stuhlman, 
University of North Carolina phys- 
icist, in a report to the American 
Physical Society, the Venus flytrap 
has what may be compared with a 
primitive nerve system. He has 
traced the size of the electric charg- 
es that flash through the plant when 
an insect alights on it. 

Dr. J. N. Couch, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, recently saw 
a plant capture its victim in an even 
more startlingly different way. This 
plant is a fungus equipped with 
ring-shaped traps composed of three 
cells. When an unwary worm crawls 
into a trap, the cells instantly swell, 
catching it in a lethal grip. 

Some of the carnivorous plants are 
but a few inches high, few of them 
grow much over three feet. But it is 
not too wildly imaginative to picture 
a world inhabited by far larger ver- 
sions. Perhaps if the biological his- 
tory of our planet had taken a little 
different course, even man-eating 
plants might have developed. 


E Ao 4 tor Happiness 


A’ A RADIO BROADCAST, the emcee asked, “‘Now who will admit she is 
the oldest woman in this audience?”’ 

“IT reckon I am,” declared a smiling old lady. “I’m 89.” 

The emcee said, “Grandma, you look so gloriously happy, how about 
giving us younger generation some hints on the successful pursuit of 


happiness?”’ 


“I never pursued it, young man,” said Grandma. “I just found 
myself a place where I could sit and relax once in a while and let 


happiness catch up with me.” 
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— Well Street Journal 
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THE 
NUURMAN 


ENTRAL PARK SOUTH, in New 
York, is a boulevard of fash- 
ionable hotels. They stand 

shoulder to shoulder, each with its 
own tradition—and each with its spe- 
cial ambassador to the outside world. 
Elegantly uniformed, white-gloved, 
imperturbable, his empire may 
stretch only from entrance to curb- 
stone, but in reality it’s a charmed 
circle into which he welcomes vis- 
itors from the far places of the 
earth. Here he presides with grace 
and authority—as much a symbol 
of the establishment as its facade. 
In our story his name is Al Mechow; 
his hotel, the St. Moritz. It over- 
looks the quiet reaches of Central 
Park, where the Avenue of the 
Americas ends,where Simon Bolivar, 
Liberator of South America, for- 
ever sits astride his pawing steed. 


Photography by Ropert Mortar 
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A hotel is like a small kingdom, self-contained, with laws and 
statutes and well-defined protocol. Precisely at 8 a.m., Al helps 
porter J. Sutherland raise the American flag over the massive. 
arched entrance. This is invariably Al’s first official task of the day. 
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Al’s good humor has charmed guests from places 
as remote as Cairo and Istanbul. No diplomat 
shows more felicity in small talk, especially when 
busy clubwomen wait impatiently for their car. 


Or must he find one of New York’s last remain- 
ing hansom cabs? Al performs the service for the 
actor, Walter Slezak, star of “Fanny,” whe treats 
his family to a quiet ride through the park. 











Al must know a little about everything, The doorman must have a way with pets 
from people to sports cars. In sizing as well as guests. Though Al knows only 
up guests, for example, luggage, not English, his smile speaks a universal 
clothes, is sure key to financial status. tongue. He’s yet to seek an interpreter. 








TV’s Dave Garroway gets his own “Peace” greeting from doorman. 
“I give everybody a salute,” Al says. “People like it.” He tries to 
remember names, too. A great help: sneaking a look at luggage tags. 


Al’s day began at 5:15 a.m. when he woke in his Bronx apartment, 
40 minutes by subway from the hotel. At 11 a.m. he has a half-hour 
lunch with doormen from neighboring hotels. It costs about $1. 
He earns $30 weekly, and averages as much or more in tips. 
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Al helps actress Betsy Palmer take an armful of toys to her cab. 
Unlike most doormen, he wears gloves, both summer and win- 
ter, to keep his hands dry and clean. Each year he wears out 150 
lefthand gloves (right is off most of the time to shake hands). 
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In the purple dusk, the day’s last task. The world will come again tomorrow. 
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OMETIMES when it is very silent 
S and the darkness presses against 
my window in inky folds, peace and 
freedom surround me and become 
alive. And somewhere deep in my 
belly a voice says, ‘‘This is 
happiness.” 

I’m a connoisseur of rooms. I’ve 
occupied hundreds of them, not 
here in England, of course, but be- 
fore I escaped, way back in my old 
life, when I was skulking up and 
down India—dingy, airless cells in 
cheap hotels and shoddy boarding- 
houses and grimy tenements with 
rotting walls and scurrying cock- 
roaches. This room, in the quiet 
English countryside, is the kind of 
room I dreamed about in those eight 
feverish years between °39 and °47, 
and yet most people would give 
everything they possess just to stay 
outside it. For this room of mine is 
one of a long line of similar rooms, 
and the lot together constitute a 
leper hospital. 

I was born in India. My family 
was Irish with a large slice of Man- 
chester in its background. I don’t 
know how I contracted the disease. 
The doctors say that quite probably 
I contracted it while still a small 
child, from a Mauritian nurse with 
a swollen leg, who had charge of me 
while my parents were in Russia. 
Certainly I showed no signs of it. 
The family moved to the United 
States, and we spent some years in 
New York before returning to Bom- 
bay. I was a tall, lanky youth, in- 
credibly bad at school work but 
good at games and, though a dirty 
fighter and inveterate coward, al- 
ways chosen to box for my school. 

Hard times came. My mother 
died. The family was broke; it was 
the time of the slump. At sixteen I 
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was left to fend for myself. I en- 
joyed myself, on the whole. I nearly 
starved. I rushed on life like a lu- 
natic. I spent it as though it were 
inexhaustible. 

And then the morning I noticed a 
red spot on my forehead. It glowed 
as though it hid a fire. I thought, 
“TI must get that seen to,” but I 
forgot. I was busy rushing about 
India in search of the next job; I 
never seemed to have the time or 
the rupees to see a doctor. And then, 
about three months later, I discov- 
ered an ugly, sprawling discolora- 
tion about the size of an orange, 
clinging like a purple smear to the 
upper part of my thigh. I knew then 
that some secret mischief was work- 
ing against me; something horrible 
and corrupt hidden deep in the cells 
and tissues of my body was making 
its way to the surface. 

And so, at last, I attended the 
outpatients’ department for skin 
diseases of a big Calcutta hospital. 
When the Bengali doctor had fin- 
ished examining me, he scribbled 
something on a card. “Take this to 
the Leprosy Department,” he said. 
“Not that I think it is that, but just 
to be on the safe side.” 

The Leprosy Department was the 
outcast of the hospital, a horrible 
smelly domain crammed full of par- 
tially naked Indians of the poorest 
class, their bodies covered with 
sores. As I stood there stiff with 
fear, an Indian came limping into 
the room from the surgery, and as 
he lifted his dhoti I saw high on his 
thigh a dark purple smear, exactly 
the same as that on my own skin, 
and the nausea of despair rose up 
inside me. This was the insignia of 
the disease. 

For eight years, hidden away in 
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my cavelike room, shut in with my 
private fear, I was hardly conscious 
of what went on around me. I must 
have been one of the last men in 
India to realize that the British were 
pulling out, but in 1946 it was im- 
possible to ignore the tremendous 
forces that were in motion. My doc- 
tor ceased his weekly visits; he was 
a Hindu, and it was not safe for 
him to traverse the Moslem quar- 
ter to reach me. There were riots 
and shootings. Isolated Europeans 
were beaten up or killed. The Brit- 
ish were leaving India, and I 
watched them go like a man with a 
broken leg in a shipwreck. 


ROM ENGLAND, my father came to 

my rescue and sent my fare. I 
landed at Liverpool on September 
15, 1947. I was utterly defeated. I 
thought of suicide. I thought of 
escape—but one look at the mirror 
told me how hopeless escape would 
be. I saw a thin face, sallowed by 
half a lifetime of sun, dysentery, 
and malaria. The eyes were blood- 
shot and tortured, the right one 
almost blind. An ugly swelling ran 
like a weal across my forehead, and 
on one of my cheeks was a reddish 
swelling, an incandescence that 
glowed, as though lit by an inner 
fire. So I sat in bitter resignation as 
the car proceeded inexorably 
through the black English 
countryside. 

I knew that the Homes were run 
by an order of Anglican nuns. My 
mind created a vision of long, empty 
rooms, where groups of gray shad- 
ows, disfigured and leaden with the 
fear that consumed them, huddled 
in the twilight. 

I saw a few black-robed nuns 
moving silently down the wards, 
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keeping a careful distance, their 
smooth, detached faces masking dis- 
taste with Christian self-sacrifice. 
And permeating everything, more 
powerful than the smell of anti- 
septics, the tang of rottenness and 
disease, the smell of bodies turning 
to dust in life. 

The car finally pulled up at night 
before one of the convent buildings. 

I could hear voices outside the 
car, but with my poor sight it was 
some seconds before I could dis- 
tinguish the speakers. One was tall 
and gaunt and wore the long, shape- 
less robes of a nun; the other was a 
short, wiry woman with something 
long and flowing bound round her 
head. 

I pushed open the door and stum- 
bled stiffly to the ground. I put 
my hand against the car to steady 
myself. Nobody took any notice of 
me. 

I looked toward the nun and tried 
to smile. 

She said, “Ill take you to your 
room.” Her voice sounded a little 
curt. I picked up my heavy suitcase 
and she added more kindly, “Can 
you manage that?” 

‘““Of course I can, Sister,” I said, 
anxious to sound brisk and cheer- 
ful. She led the way along a gravel 
path, walking with long, rapid 
strides. It was as if I had entered 
the country of the dead. 

The nun stopped abruptly, flung 
open a door, and switched on a 
light. I followed her into a small 
room lit by a light that hung from 
the center of the ceiling. I had an 
impression of an iron cot, a square 
wooden table, and a straight-backed 
chair. I put down my suitcase and 
looked at the nun. I saw then that 
she was talking to me, and won- 
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dered how long this had been going 
on. I tried to listen, but my mind 
still refused to register any meaning. 
I stood there answering yes, or no, 
at intervals, as the tone of her voice 
seemed to demand. 

Then, quite suddenly, she was 
gone. Pulling off my clothes, I fell 
into bed. Almost immediately I was 
asleep. 

When I next opened my eyes it 
was bright morning. I could see a 
curve of blue sky. Birds were sing- 
ing. I was surprised to find myself 
hoping. I got up and struggled into 
my old green dressing gown. At 
that moment, a knock sounded on 
my door. It was a gentle, courteous 
little knock, but it alarmed me so 
much:that I stood where I was in 
the center of the floor, with my 
hands clenched exactly as though 
I were preparing to repel an 
invader. 

The door swung open, and a 
young woman in a nun’s habit 
walked toward me, carrying a tray. 
She was slender, not very tall, with 
large gray eyes, and a soft, smiling 
mouth. She looked demure, and yet 
a little mischievous. She said, “I 
expect Sister Jane told you that the 
bathroom is just opposite? You are 
sharing with Alexis for the time 
being. When you are ready, you 
might like to go out and meet the 
others.” 

Then she turned and said, ““My 
name is Novice Monica. I’ve got to 
do you later on.”’ With a shadowy 
little smile, she was gone. When I 
had finished breakfast I felt good. 
I told myself, ““You’ve been lucky 
so far. It may not be so hard...” 

I slouched across the room, and 
pulling back a strip of the curtain, 
peered cautiously into the bright- 
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ness beyond. I saw a number of 
white bungalows with red roofs and 
wide verandas. [here was a smooth 
lawn and a bed of roses, fringed 
with a line of young chestnut trees. 
Beyond was a meadow, still hazy in 
the morning mist. Everything was 
serene, contented, shining in bright 
sunlight. 

Little groups of people were 
standing about near the chestnut 
trees. My confidence wilted in- 
stantly, and I ducked back into hid- 
ing. I dreaded meeting the others. 
Though I had seen many Indians 
suffering from the same disease as 
myself, I had never seen its effect 
on another white man. Those dis- 
figurements were, in a sense, a mir- 
ror, showing me what I myself must 
become. And above all I dreaded 
the final capitulation, the admission 
that must be made: “This is my 
world; these are my brethren. 
Henceforth, I have no others.”’ 

At last, with a kind of desperate 
enterprise I walked out of my room 
and on to the sunlit veranda outside. 


ye MEN STOOD directly in front of 
me, a little distance from the rest. 
One of them was very tall and dark, 
with a bold aquiline nose; the other 
was squat and elderly, with a big 
yellow face, deeply wrinkled and 
embedded with layers of fat. He had 
dark, rolling eyes, and a thick, fleshy 
mouth, now curved in a smile. 

He came bounding toward me. 
**Good morning,’’ he exclaimed. 
“You are the new patient? I am 
Aristide.”’ (He spoke with a certain 
pride, as though he were saying, “‘I 
am the Pope,” or “I am Gregory 
Peck.’’) ““Everyone will tell you that 
Aristide is a good boy. They all like 
Aristide. This,” he said, “‘is Alexis.”’ 
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‘'The prospect of meeting someone from the 
outer world filled me with dread.’’ 


I shot a quick look at the tall 
man but unlike Aristide he bore no 
outward signs of the disease. His 
long olive face was completely un- 
touched, and his eyes, dark and lus- 
trous with a hint of fanaticism in 
them, gazed at me with fixed in- 
tensity while he spoke. 

He said, ““You are sharing my 
quarters for the time being, I be- 
lieve. I hope you will not find them 
too cramped.” 

The little man broke into a sud- 
den tremendous laugh. “They've 
put you in Alexis’ spare room and 
he’s very upset about it. It’s where 
he keeps his winter seedlings.” 

At this point another man en- 
tered the conversation. He was a 
little old man, brittle and bent as a 
dried twig, with small, dry, restless 
hands. His thin, meager little face 
looked blue and shrunken. His 
hands opened and closed perpet- 
ually, as though he were in constant 
pain. 

“Does anyone ever leave here?”’ 
I asked. 

There was a silence. Alexis jerked 
his shoulder with a little nervous 
spasm, and I noticed for the first 
time that one of his sleeves was 
empty. “Aristide should be able to 
answer that,” he said. “‘He’s been 
here seventeen years.’’ He smiled 
faintly. 

The earth seemed to heave a little. 
I felt as if I might be sick. 

But Aristide was again shaking 
with laughter, and I realized that 
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he felt a sort of pride in those 
wasted years. 

*“Does anyone ever leave here?”’ 
he spluttered. ““You bet they do, 
but only feet foremost to the bone- 
yard. Alexis’ arm is there already.” 

After that everything was easy. 
Everybody seemed disposed to be 
friendly and most anxious to give 
me their opinion of the Homes. Aris- 
tide did not allow me to stay with 
anyone very long. ““We must get 
on,’ he said. **The Big Doctors 
come down from London once a 
month, and this is their day.”’ 

I was terrified of meeting the 
doctors. It was quite irrational; I 
knew that I couldn’t get along with- 
out them; and yet the sweat poured 
out of me whenever I was called 
upon to face one. 

For so many years—ever since I 
knew that I had contracted this 
disease—I had never been seen by 
a doctor without being hurt, either 
physically (for the old treatment I 
had received in India involved con- 
siderable pain) or mentally, by be- 
ing told something that I would 
have preferred not to know. 

I stood for a moment, summon- 
ing my resolution, and stepped over 
the threshold into the waiting room . 
beside the surgery door. I was as- 
tonished by the light-hearted gaiety 
of the other patients. They laughed 
and joked as excitedly as children 
at a party. 

Some time later, my name was 
called. With a blind sense of panic 
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I prayed, “Lord, give me luck,” and 
pushed open the door. 

Whenever ‘‘the Big Doctors’’ 
came the Homes buzzed. There was 
a feeling of fun and excitement in 
the air. The patients got out their 
best clothes and preened until the 
doctors’ arrival. 

There were three of them—I shall 
call them Dr. Monroe, Dr. Clayton, 
and Dr. MacDonald. Each is a 
famous man. 

Dr. Monroe was the eye specialist. 
He was tall with a manner of 
brusque, rather brittle authority. 
He had little patience with stupidity 
or self-pity. He would shake his 
narrow head irritably and emit a 
short, rasping snort of annoyance. 
“Use your brains, man,”’ he would 
bark savagely. At such moments his 
wrath was awe-inspiring, and even 
the old patients were likely to quail 
a little. 

Working in India for something 
like a quarter of a century, he had 
examined thousands of eyes that 
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winced and smarted from the rav- 
ages of the disease. There was some- 
thing about his long, gaunt face 
that compelled confidence. A single 
glance told the patient that here 
was a man who had his job at his 
fingertips. 

And because I remembered his 
name from Bengal, I felt oddly 
moved when I found destiny had 
brought us face to face. I called 
him Colonel, just as everybody had 
done in the wars that lay behind. 
His lean old face came up with a 
jerk. Then he gave a half-shrug 
thinking, I suppose, ““No need to 
ask where this chap comes from— 
the tides have washed in another 
length of old Indian driftwood.” 

“I could have saved that eye if 
you had come to me a year ago,” 
he said with brusque sadness. 

Dr. Clayton was the senior doctor 
in connection with the Homes. I 
remember wincing slightly while re- 
ceiving an injection or having a 
slide taken and seeing the kind old 
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face instantly become a mask of 
concern. He would make a clicking 
sound with his tongue. “There, 
there, my boy,” he’d say, in his 
gentle brogue, “‘I’m sorry we had to 
hurt you. You stood up to it like a 
soldier.” 

Then there was Dr. MacDonald 

a very important person indeed 
from our point of view because he 
was chief leprosy officer for the 
British Isles. 

Sister Jane pulled me forward. 
[ was planted in a chair and the 
doctors stood around me in a solid 
mass. They went over me, inch by 
inch. They tested the sensation in 
my hands and feet, the muscular 
reaction of my arms and fingers. 
Line after line was written on my 
chart. I was discussed in swift, brief 
medical sentences. Nothing was 
passed over. 

Finally, Dr. Clayton patted me 
on the shoulder. **‘Don’t expect mir- 
acles, my boy,” he said, “‘but this 
new treatment really gets results. 
So give us time and keep your 
spirits up.” 

My room when I reached it, was 
cool and quiet. The dim light was 
wonderfully kind to my eyes. With- 
out pulling off my shoes, I stretched 
myself on the bed and was asleep 
in five minutes. 

I suppose I must have slept deeply 
and peacefully for nearly two hours 
before my submerged spirit was 
caught into the meshes of a dream. 
I heard myself screaming, and sud- 
denly I awoke to find myself sitting 
up in bed with sweat pouring down 
my face and the sound of knocking 
on my door. “Come in,” I said 
rather uncertainly, and in walked 
Novice Sophia with my tea. 

My sleep had refreshed me, in 
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spite of the ugly dream with which 
it had ended. After tea, I felt rest- 
less and eager to be outside. 

I lit a cigarette and moved aim- 
lessly along the gravel path. The 
natty little Jew who had spoken to 
me that morning was sunning him- 
self on his veranda. I noticed that 
his thin, brittle old body was still 
encased: in a heavy overcoat and 
that there were gloves on the dry 
little hands that he rubbed con- 
tinually against each other. He re- 
minded me of the lizards I had 
seen so often in India. He called 
me over to him in a rasping, feeble 
little croak, and I stood chatting to 
him in the sunshine. He called me 
Peter, as though I were an old 
friend. 

While he had been talking, a big, 
old man, with grizzled hair and 
jutting nose and chin, had come out 
of one of the bungalows and was 
now dragging himself painfully to- 
ward us. He was bent almost double 
and shuffled along, supporting him- 
self on a heavy stick. I could see 
from the way he groped his way 
forward that he was practically 
blind, and that every tortured step 
added to the unceasing pain that 
had become an inseparable part of 
his existence. 

“It’s Major Butler,” said the little 
Jew. ‘‘He’s taking his constitu- 
tional.’ He came up with us, stood 
leaning on his stick, his face con- 
torted into a grimace-like smile. 

‘You must come and see me,”’ he 
said, with a warmth and urbanity 
completely at variance with his ap- 
pearance. “‘It’s not easy for me to 
get around, just at present, and I 
should enjoy a chat about India. 
Knew it well. Things have changed 
a lot since 1936, of course.’’ Then 
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"'Tomorrow I start the new 
treatment... Diosone. I know 
that it is a dangerous and 

unpredictable drug... 


in a furtive little aside he mumbled, 
“If you’re short of anything. . . cold 
climate . . . clothes rationing... 
I’ve a lot of stuff I shan’t ever use.” 

Before I could do more than 
stammer a few disjointed words of 
thanks, Aristide’s oily, ingratiating 
voice broke in upon us. “It is time 
for a walk, Peter,” he exclaimed, in 
a proprietary voice which would 
have infuriated me at any other 
time. “‘If you like, I will take you.”’ 

It was obvious that he possessed 
a microscopic knowledge of this 
new world. I was anxious to ask him 
as many questions as I could. 

The wooden gate leading from 
the Homes to the outside world 
had, as far as I could see, never 
been closed. Somehow, this small 
fact filled me with unreasonable 
hope. I dic something then that I 
was to repeat hundreds of times. I 
rapped sharply on the gate post and 
prayed. 

““O God, get me out of here, be- 
fore it is too late. You got me to 
England. Now work a second mir- 
acle. Make me clean and strong 
again and give me another chance 
at life.” 

The prospect of meeting someone 
from the outer world filled me with 
dread. 

**Someone’s coming,’ I ex- 
claimed, breaking abruptly into 
Aristide’s monologue as I darted 
toward the hedge. An automobile 
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was almost upon us, 
moving fast. Panic 
gripped me. In a sec- 
ond it must pass us, 
and I would be seen 


os and known for what I 


was. Dropping to one 
knee and bending over 
so that my face should 
not be seen, I pretended to be tying 
a shoe lace. 

There was a flurry of dust, and it 
had passed. Aristide stood in the 
road looking completely astonished 
by my terror. He said, ‘‘My word, 
Peter, you’re a jumpy fellow.” I 
think he enjoyed the feeling of 
superiority that my panic had given 
him. 

We were standing opposite a 
grassy plot of ground, surrounded 
by a low hedge, and entered by a 
stout lych gate. A life-sized figure of 
Christ stood in the center, hanging 
upon a wooden cross. Around the 
crucified figure were a number of 
other, much smaller crosses. Some 
bore names, some initials, others 
just a date, painted in black 
numerals. 

I said, ‘‘This belongs to the 
Convent?” 

Aristide was silent for a minute, 
then he answered, “‘Yes, this is the 
old boneyard. This is where we all 
end up sooner or later.”’ 

I thought, “‘So this is where I 
shall wait for the last trump.” 

Suddenly I felt disgusted with 
myself. “‘Why do I waste time on 
such idiocy? What does it matter 
where I’m buried?” 

“Come on,” I said. “Let’s get 
going!” 

Two or three days passed, each 
infinitely long, and by the end of 
them I found that my life was be- 
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ginning to assume a recognizable 
shape. 

At seven o'clock every morning 
the door would jerk open, quick 
footsteps would move across the 
floor; I’d hear the rustle of the long 
habit, and a voice would say, ““Good 
morning, Peter. Did you sleep 
well?’ Or maybe, “‘Here’s a good 
strong cup of tea. Drink it while 
it’s hot.”” Or, more acidly, “It’s a 
beautiful morning; all the others 
have been up for hours.” 

There’d be a different voice for 
every day of the week. If the voice 
was cool, gentle, and detached, it 
must belong to the pale, smiling 
Novice Monica. If it was loud and 
a little brusque, it must emanate 
from the stout, yellow, bespectacled 
Novice Truda. If it was deep, with 
a chuckle of laughter in its note, 
I’d know that it was young Novice 
Sophia. 

Another of those early knocks 
would herald the arrival of the com- 
pelling Novice Sharon, and then 
the morning would be suddenly 
alive. 

About an hour later, in would 
come my breakfast. There'd be 
cornflakes, an egg or perhaps a 
piece of fish, a large pot of tea, and 
as a final luxury two jugs of milk, 
one hot and one cold. 

Somewhere around ten I would 
join the queue at the surgery wait- 
ing for treatment. In my case this 
did not take long as, apart from the 
numerous pills and tablets that I 
had to swallow, my eyes were the 
only part of me to require attention. 

Treatment over. I would return 
to my room to find it shining and 
tidy. Turning on the light (I could 
not see to read except under a strong 
bulb), I would pore over the day’s 
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paper, which had been pushed in 
through the door by the ancient 
troglodyte of a Sister whe acted as 
paper boy. 

I slept during the afternoons. Af- 
ter tea the long evening stretched 
ahead of me, leisurely and peaceful, 
to be filled in any fashion that I 
chose. ‘There always seemed plenty 
to do. 

At supper I’d look at the faces 
around me. All showed the ravages 
of the common enemy. Some had 
faces swollen like footballs; others 
voices that whispered or hissed; oth- 
ers, like myself, had eyes that were 
bloodshot or bandaged; others had 
hands like claws. 

Yet, I no longer felt despair or 
repulsion. | had accepted them as 
individuals and, as such, no out- 
ward thing could tarnish them. And 
they were surprisingly happy. Much 
more so, | thought, than the aver- 
age person in the world outside. 


tino OVER, back in my small 
room, I’d huddle as close as I 
could to the sulky little anthracite 
stove. I felt the cold a great deal and 
was always stoking and prodding 
the wretched contraption. Every- 
thing was over for the day now, ex- 
cept a last visit from Sister Jane. 
She’d brush into my room present- 
ly, carrying a steaming cup of cof- 
fee, and I’d sit down and have my 
temperature taken. I looked for- 
ward to these nightly visits. 
Sometimes her ugly, angular face 
would break into a smile, and one 
was surprised by the sudden glimpse 
it gave of the compassion and good- 
ness that were generally concealed. 
I found it impossible to imagine her 
as anything but a nun. It was as 
though she had been born wearing 
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the long, blue robes of her calling. 

I remember once that I was smok- 
ing a cigarette when she strode into 
my room. Hastily I began to stub 
it out against the stove, but she said 
in her deep, emphatic way, “‘Don’t 
put it out on my account, Peter. 
How many of them do you smoke 
a day?’ Rather apologetically I told 
her that I accounted for around 
twenty, adding, “‘I suppose that’s 
rather a lot?’ She said, “I don't 
think so. I used to smoke twice as 
many as that, once.’ I felt embar- 
rassed, as though I had peeped 
through a curtain. 

A while after she had finished my 
treatment, a bell would sound 
through the darkness, the signal for 
the Sisters and Novices to return to 
the Convent for meditation. They 
would not speak again until they 
came back to us in the morning. 

Then, seating myself at the table, 
I'd open the tattered brown exer- 
cise book that I used as a journal. 
It had been begun four months be- 
fore, seven thousand miles away. 

Squinting down at the page with 
my one good eye—if one third of 
an eye can be called good—lI 
scrawled with laborious patience, 
my face almost touching the paper. 

This is what I wrote on my fourth 
night.in that small room: 

September 21, 1947. 9:30 P.m. 

Tomorrow I start the new treatment. 
They call it Diosone, and everything de- 
pends on my ability to absorb it. I know 
that it 1s a dangerous and unpredictable 
drug—at least two of the other patients 
claim that their eyesight has greatly de- 
teriorated since they started taking wut— 
and that wt can bring about ominous and 
unsightly reactions. 

But, so far, I have been unbelievably 
lucky. I have escaped, it appears, many 
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of the worst and least bearable ravages 
of this foul disease. 

I can sleep at night without taking 
drugs to dull constant pain. I he fingers 
of my hands can grip and feel; my face 
and body are not covered with swellings 
and nodules; I am not troubled by nerve 
or muscular pains. I only weigh eight 
and a half stone (119 pounds), in spite 
of my height, but I think I could walk 
at least three miles if I had to. 

Now: I can only pray to God that it 
will never be necessary for me to read 
what I have just written and say to my- 
self, “*You’ve gone a long way down/ull 
since then.’ From now on this drug wall 
be pumped into me in increasing quan- 
tittes, and I can only hope the future 
may prove that I am one of the lucky ones. 

1 reread that entry a long time 
afterward and realized how differ- 
ently it all turned out. Though I 
did not know it, God, having left 
me in the dust for eight long years, 
was now,determined, evidently, that 
I should receive a generous helping 
of happiness. Every step forward 
brought totally unexpected success: 
every blessed thing I did turned 
out better than I had expected. 


‘ery NEW DRUG—diamino-diphen- 
yl-sulphone—had been intro- 
duced to the Homes only a short 
time before, and I, looking down 
mournfully at those small white 
pills, did not realize that at last 
medical science had achieved a stu- 
pendous victory—that after centu- 
ries of failure it had at last discovered 
a drug that would defeat our an- 
cient foe. Gone forever were the 
days of the old treatment, the messy, 


torturing injections, the ordeal of 


the stabbing needle, and the after- 
math of pulpy, bloodstained flesh. 
There were fifteen of us. Those 
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whom I saw most often were Aris- 
tide; -Alexis, the dark, secretive 
Russian—his father had been a col- 
onel in the Tsar’s army before he 
had become a naturalized Briton in 
Shanghai; and Marko, the blind 
Cypriot. 

Then there was Caesar, a dis- 
gruntled youth with a swollen face 
who hailed from the Mauritius; 
Brian, who had been a commando, 
and had served in East Africa; Pat- 
rick Xavier, a plump, middle-aged 
Pole who had spent years in a mon- 
astery before going to the Fiji Is- 
lands, and who now regarded him- 
self as Jehovah’s special representa- 
tive in the Homes; the little Jew 
who had an Australian passport; 
and Major Butler. 

All spoke about themselves not 
only as they were then but also as 
they had been while they were still 
part of the world outside. 

There was Brian, a born sports- 
man, small and wiry, with a decep- 
tive air of fragility. He could still 
do amazing things with his wasted 
body, and there was hardly a game 
in which he had not excelled before 
the disease had taken its toll. 

I found him a great deal more 
stimulating and alive than the 
others. He was a special favorite 
with the nuns, with his boisterous 
high spirits and stream of low 
comedy. 

I had learned that, like myself, 
he had been born in India. I men- 
tioned that I had returned to Cal- 
cutta when I was about eighteen, 
and he said, “I must have been 
there about that time.” 

I said then that I had lived in a 
hostel on a crowded dirty street, in 
the Moslem part of the city, and he 
said, ““That’s bloody strange, be- 
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cause I lived there for some time, 
and it must have been just around 
then.” 

I said, “I wonder if you knew 
any of the fellows who were there 
in my time?” 

As I spoke I recalled a tall, colt- 
ish youth, all legs and arms, with a 
small, impudent face and a shock 
of fiery hair. 

I said,*‘I shared a room with four 
other fellows. Two of them were 
brothers, and one was a youngster 
of about sixteen, always up to mis- 
chief of some kind. I think he was 
supposed to be a mechanical ap- 
prentice. His name was Andrews, 
as I recall.” 

Brian looked at me queerly. ““But 
my name’s Andrews. Didn’t you 
know?” 

I felt asthough I had been butted 
in the stomach. Could this wreck of 
a man, with his swollen, discolored 
face, have any affinity with the 
youth and vitality of the youngster 
I had known nearly twenty years 
before? 

I wrenched my eyes away from 
his disfigured face and said, ““Don’t 
you remember me? Don’t you re- 
member trying to teach me to roll- 
erskate and blacking my eye against 
a wall?” 

His bloodshot eyes opened wide, 
and I noticed then that his eye- 
lashes and eyebrows had disap- 
peared, and that there was an un- 
sightly ridge of thick flesh across 
his forehead. 

He said, ‘*You’re Buster! I should 
have known it from the first. I re- 
member you clearly now.” 

I felt an odd embarrassment. It 
seemed indecent that two people 
who had known each other when 
they were strong should meet again 
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"'I had begun to live only when I knew 
that I was going to die.’’ 








after they had been so hurt and 
tarnished. From that morning we 
became firm friends. 


HE DOCTORS CAME every Friday. 

Not, of course, “‘the Big Doctors’”’ 
—the London specialists. But our 
own doctors who lived locally and 
had charge of us all the time. These 
we nicknamed “the Small Doctors.”’ 

On Friday they held a full-dress 
parade, and all except bed cases 
were expected to be present. 

When my turn came I would 
push through the door into the sur- 
gery and sit down opposite which- 
ever doctor was disengaged. My 
chart would be examined, an in- 
quiry made about my latest blood 
and urine tests, any minor ailment, 
such as a cold or indigestion, would 
be dealt with, and the interview 
would be at an end. 

Dr. James, the elder of the two, 
was generally more than a match 
for even the most guileful of the 
patients. He had been visiting the 
Homes for over fifteen years and 
had long since learned every trick 
and subterfuge that even the hard- 
case old-timers like Aristide tried to 
pull on him. He had such a diabol- 
ical gift for prescribing nauseous 
mixtures for any malingerers in his 
flock that even Aristide was chary 
of inventing imaginary ailments. 

In contrast to Dr. James, Dr. 
Hunt was deft and understanding 
and would listen patiently to the 
most fantastic complaints. Most of 
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the patients preferred to deal with 
him rather than with Dr. James, 
but I don’t think he was really any 
easier to bluff. 

As the days drew on toward 
Christmas, I promised Patrick Xa- 
vier that I would say the Rosary 
every evening throughout Advent. 
My mother had been a devout 
Catholic and had done her utmost 
to see that we were brought up in 
the faith but, since her death, when 
I was about sixteen, I had done 
practically nothing about my re- 
ligion. Now I was being shepherded 
back into the fold. Each evening at 
a quarter to seven, I would walk 
down the path between the bare 
rose trees to the litthe wooden cabin 
that was used by the Catholics as 
their chapel. 

The altar was a makeshift affair, 


just a small, varnished table and, 


above it, a cross on which hung the 
figure of the crucified Christ. 

Patrick Xavier would make the 
sign of the cross and we'd each re- 
peat the age-old words of the 
Rosary. Marko’s deep voice would 
say the Hail Mary in Cypriot, and 
the words seemed to gain a new 
beauty in that unknown tongue. 
Then Caesar would take it up, his 
rasping croak hardly audible, like 
the hissing of a goose. 

After the Rosary, we said the 
Litany of Our Lady. Very gently, 
pitching the words up a little at the 
end of each invocation, Patrick 
Xavier would intone, “Tower of 
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Ivory”... “Rose of Sharon,” and 
we would respond, “‘Pray for us,” 
like the rhythm of waves breaking 
on the shore, so that in time the 
repetition brought a kind of hyp- 
notic peace, indescribably restful to 
a tired, fearful mind. 


HE SISTERHOOD, the Community 

of the Sacred Passion, had been 
founded some fifty years previously 
by an Anglican bishop, as an order 
that would devote itself to mission- 
ary work in Central Africa; the 
Mother House was there, and it was 
there that the great majority of the 
Sisters spent their lives. But it had 
been found necessary to keep an 
English base where nuns who were 
no longer able to work in Africa, 
either through old age or ill health, 
could be accommodated, and where 
Novices could undergo their initial 
period of testing. 

To us, the Novices were more 
interesting than the Sisters. Three 
of them figured prominently in my 
existence—the gentle, smiling No- 
vice Monica, Novice Sophia, and 
Novice Sharon. Of these I was to 
see the most of Novice Sharon. 

She was a tall, graceful girl, with 
long legs and narrow hips. She had 
a small, petulant mouth, a high- 
bridged nose, and brown eyes the 
color of peat. She had graceful 
hands that made little gestures as 
she spoke, and she always held her- 
self with poker-like erectness. She 
was nervous and unpredictable as 
a cat; her mood could change in the 
fraction of a second. She was about 
twenty-seven. Her family, I gath- 
ered, was wealthy and influential. 
She had been expensively educated 
and had been presented at Court. 
She had been a fashion model, sec- 
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retary to a Member of Parliament, 
and a welfare worker in the slums. 
She had traveled widely in America 
and on the Continent. She had, in 
fact, experimented with most things 
and must have covered a lot of ter- 
ritory during those restless years, so 
that it was difficult to understand 
what had finally induced this 
spoiled, self-assured girl to attempt 
the life of a nun, though I guessed 
that her life in the world had left 
her unsatisfied and with the nag- 
ging conviction that she had missed 
her way. 

As the life of a Novice is based on 
hard work and unquestioning obe- 
dience, it is hardly surprising that 
Sharon should find herself in con- 
stant trouble. Nearly everything 
that she did was wrong—not be- 
cause she meant it to be, but be- 
cause her entire approach to the 
new life was at variance with the 
demands it made on her. 

She experimented with her first 
fire in my room. I watched her awk- 
wardly pile the wood and coal into 
a clumsy stack and gingerly fling a 
lighted match in its general direc- 
tion. Of course, it was a failure. 

In those early days one of her 
jobs was to clean my room and this 
arrangement led toconstant friction. 
It was a contest of wills, of barbed 
implications, of bickering over tri- 
fies. She irritated me more than any- 
body I could remember, yet there 
was an odd sympathy between us. 

This subtle bond did not bring us 
together, it merely emphasized the 
difference between us. We bickered 
like people of the same blood who, 
because of their very nearness, can 
never live at peace. 

But there were times when she 
would walk lightly into my room, 
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smiling and radiant, so that it was 
difficult to believe that she was the 
same restless, dissatisfied girl who 
had tormented me so often. At such 
times I would look at her with a 
feeling of acute pleasure and in an 
instant be filled with some small 
part of the happiness that shone 
from within her. 

We would talk eagerly without 
constraint, appearing to understand 
each other instinctively. There was 
a compelling tenderness about her 
then that made me certain she had 
been loved by many people in the 
world outside. 


HE WINTER DAYS PASSED in sober 

procession, a symphony in grays 
and halftones, but they were filled 
with interest and a kind of deep 
inner security. 

For some time past, my body and 
mind had begun to mend. I had 
gained about 21 pounds. I woke in 
the morning with new energy. And 
this energy brought with it the de- 
sire,to do something more, to try 
my wings. 

I found a decrepit old bicycle, 
covered with rust and dust, in the 
billiard room. After much maneu- 
vering, I gained title to it and had 
it put into working order. I became 
mobile, not only in body but in 
spirit. I rejoined, in effect, the world 
of the living. 

Looking back, it seemed incredi- 
ble that I should ever have been 
querulous or bored, that I should 
have lost the capacity for amaze- 
ment at the continued miracle of 
life, and attempted to treat it as a 
poor relation. 

I realized now that I had begun 
to live only when I knew that I was 
going to die. The eight years that 
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had passed since I contracted the 
disease stood out in brilliant colors, 
vivid, astonishing, terrifying, end- 
lessly interesting; the time when my 
body had been strong and whole 
seemed dim and blurred. 

One rainy morning, I arrived 
late, and soaked, at the surgery. 
When Sister Jane had completed 
my treatment and I was preparing 
to leave, she called me back. “* Just 
a moment, Peter,” she said, “I’ve 
some news for you here. It’s the 
report on your last two tests.” 

I felt a shock of excitement. She 
said happily, ““They were both neg- 
ative. If you keep on at this rate, 
you won’t be staying with us much 
longer.” 

I felt dazed, like a boxer who has 
narrowly escaped a knockout. I 
heard myself say, ““Thank you, Sis- 
ter,” and then my legs carried me 
out into the rain. 

I walked quite slowly now. I 
didn’t care how wet I got. I should 
have been filled with triumph and 
gratitude, but I was terrified. 

When I was first told that I was 
a leper my mind had cried out in 
horror, “It isn’t true. This can’t 
have happened to me.” And ever 
since that moment I had been con- 
scious of a sense of uncleanness— 
an uncleanness that was of the spirit, 
not of the body. But here at the 
Homes I had been free of this sense 
of vicarious guilt. 

Now I was to be flung back into 
the world of ordinary men. 

I couldn’t sleep that night. The 
following morning, I got up early. 
I wanted to walk alone, and think 
alone. Suddenly I realized I was 
quite close to the Sisters’ chapel. I 
could hear the murmur of voices. I 
thought, *“*They’re still at their 
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prayers. hey spend five or six hours 
a day in that place.” 

I crept up to the door, opened it. 
The Sisters knelt motionless in 
closely packed rows. There must 
have been forty or fifty of them, and 
in that confined space they looked 
as impressive as a small army. 

There in the doorway, I was 
aware of something that I had nev- 
er understood before. I realized that 
this was the true focal point of the 
Sisters’ existence and that the rest 
of the Convent was relatively un- 
important. 

“I should never have come,” I 
thought as I settled into the nearest 
chair. I was painfully aware of my 
masculinity. And then I saw some- 
thing that made me forget my self- 
consciousness. On the wall opposite 
was a list of names painted upon a 
wooden vanel. Names of patients 
who haa died. For the first time, I 
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realized how strone was the bond 
binding Sisters and patients. How, 
without a word to us—almost, one 
might say, behind our backs—the 
Sisters carried on their work of 
prayer for the dead, that they might 
be granted peace and happiness in 
that other world, and for the living, 
that they might find health and 
contentment of body and mind. 

And then I saw three dim figures 
kneeling directly under the altar. 
They looked lonely and somehow 
vulnerable in their isolation. 

I said to myself, ““They’re my 
three, Novice Monica, Novice So- 
phia and Novice Sharon.” 

Then quite suddenly the whole 
affair became clear. I thought, “Of 
course, that’s it. Those girls are sail- 
ing for Africa tomorrow.” 

They were crazy fanatics, I 
thought, and yet there was some- 
thing splendid and disturbing in 
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their steadfast*consciousness of pur- 
pose and faith. 

And then, with the force of a 
hammer blow, I realized that all 
my indignation on their behalf was 
senseless. With a kind of amazement 
I thought, “These young women 
are certainly happier than I have 
ever been in my life. They don’t 
need my pity or my regrets.” 

The great shuttle of prayer fell 
silent, and a single voice took up the 
thread, clear, lonely, and detached. 
‘““May the Almighty and merciful 
Lord direct us . . . and may His 
angels accompany us on our jour- 
ney, that in peace and safety and 
joy we may return to our home...” 

‘““You’ll need those angels,” > y 
muttered grimly. 

Suddenly I was conscious of a 
searing sense of shame. Some power 
was forcing me to look into my own 
soul, and I was sickened and re- 
pulsed by what I saw. I thought, 
‘In forty-odd years of living I have 
never attempted to live outside or 
beyond myself.” 

I think it is impossible to describe 
what happened next. Each man 
must experience his own miracle. 
Words cannot convey to another 
mind the reality of an overwhelm- 
ing spiritual experience, a moment 
of blinding light; a second of trem- 
ulous perception; a piercing of the 
heart by the spear of Christ’s love. 

My spirit seemed to shoot up- 
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ward. I was conscious of an intense 
joy that was a composite of searing 
pain and a sense of utter depend- 
ence. I don’t know how long this 
state lasted but, when I was again 
conscious of the kneeling figures 
and the chanting, it was as though I 
had entered another dimension. 

I looked at my sodden, ragged 
soul, but it no longer filled me with 
self-loathing. I accepted it now with 
a kind of wondering humility. 

I saw now that God had taken 
everything I valued from me—so 
that I believed I had been struck 
down never to recover—in order 
that He might lead me off my own 
chosen track into dark and danger- 
ous country, and there give me all 
the things I had sought in vain 
along paths of my own choosing. 

For it was certainly true that I 
had only begun to live from the 
moment that life had apparently 
been taken from me. 

It seemed to me, as I knelt in the 
quiet chapel, that the lesson I had 
learned from life was that man 
knows nothing. Our perception Is so 
small and the forces that oppose us 
so subtle and complicated that it is 
impossible for us to find the road. 
Only God can bring us home and 
He chooses His own ways for the 
journey. 

““May His angels accompany us 

. . that in peace and safety and joy 
we may return to our home... .” 
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How often do you do something—just because you feel like 
1t? Iry it, and see how much more fun you get out of life 


OLUMBIA’S LIONEL TRILLING— 
& scholar, professor and writer of 
essays—got off a particularly felic- 
itous phrase in a recent interview. 
“IT read,” he said, commenting on 
his daily schedule (a full one), “‘but 
I don’t get time to read at whim.” 

Reading “‘at whim’’ is a delight— 
but these days, how many of us do 
it? And aren’t we all in much the 
same predicament that Professor 
Trilling finds himself—reading for 
some purpose? We read to keep in- 
formed, abreast of fast-moving 
events, or perhaps to “keep up” 
with the latest books—but how 
often do we allow ourselves the lux- 
ury of standing in front of our book 
shelves, looking over the titles for 
some book, old or new, to read just 
because we happen to feel like it, 
or “‘at whim’’? Not often. 

Indeed, when do most of us put 
aside the day’s demands and do 
anything “‘at whim’’? Again, not 
often. We are too busy, or too tired, 
or we fear doing something ‘‘at 
whim” will make us appear ridic- 
ulous to other people. Perhaps the 
emphasis put, in recent years, on 
the proper planning of everything— 
from laying out new housing de- 
velopments to the efficient ordering 


From “Topics of The Times, 
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of one’s personal daily coming and 
going—has made whimsy unfash- 
ionable. But for refreshing one’s zest 
for living, for leaving behind, if 
only temporarily, one’s own vexing 
problems and irritations, or for 
opening new horizons, there is noth- 
ing like doing things “‘at whim.” 

Many of us spend more time than 
we know thinking of excellent rea- 
sons why we should not do. things 
‘“‘at whim.” Whims require a little 
effort when indulged in but no more 
than most of the Very Important 
matters we say we like to pursue. 
Whims have a way of breaking 
sharply from established routines, 
and they may upset carefully cal- 
culated family budgets, but this is 
all to the good, now and then. It is 
easy to confuse routine with eff- 
ciency and to grow stodgy the 
while; whims were designed ex- 
pressly to prevent solidification of 
the spirit. 

But the way of the whim is not 
easy, for the world is full of whim- 
puncturers. If one thinks of an old 
friend one has neither seen nor 
heard from in years and, at whim, 
suggests looking him up, it is likely 
there will be a whim-puncturer near 
who will say that if this friend had 
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desired to be seen he would have 
written or called long since, that he 
lives too far away, that he probably 
has moved to Montana, and that 
anyway it looks like rain so why 
think about going out at all? A 
whim so wounded is pretty certain 
to succumb on the spot. 

Children and gardeners know all 
about whim-puncturers, because 
their whims are constantly being 
shot down by dreadfully logical 
people to whom the thought of buy- 
ing a banana split an hour before 
dinner, or replacing a nuisance of 
a hedge with a stone wall, is un- 
settling and therefore undesirable. 

Writing a letter to a complete 
stranger who has done something 
praiseworthy, walking over that hill 
you always meant to explore but 


omitted.) 


lected. 


a number which you suggest. 


Example: 





never did, wandering through an 
old cemetery, going to an auction, 
revisiting a painting you intended 
to see again, rereading an old book 
of poems or essays, building a bird 
house—all ‘‘at whim’’—can be re- 
warding. But only, of course, if these 
things really are done “‘at whim.”’ 

Whimsy has no place where there 
are “‘We must...”’ people, who say 
one must go here and go there. 
(One does not do, at whim, what 
one would like to do to these people, 
because it would not be polite.) 

Some day perhaps, the medical 
profession will recognize the heal- 
ing qualities of whims and include 
among their prescriptions one that 
reads, *““lake a whim at least once 
a day. .’ Excellent advice, all 
things considered. 


Multipractice 


SDNY 5.0 SOs 


HERE'S A CUTE TRICK to practice on a friend: 
1. Ask him to write down 12,345,679. (Note that the number eight ts 


2. Now ask him which number of al! these he likes the least. When he 
gives you his answer, tell him to place an 


**x’? above the number he se- 


3. At this point, instruct him to multiply the original 12,345,679 by 


4. Once he multiplies as directed, he will find that every figure in his 
total corresponds to the number above which he put the “x.” 





x 
12.345.679 
45 
61,728,395 
493,827.16 


555,555,555 
Explanation: It really doesn’t matter what number your friend selects. 
Merely multiply that number by 9. Thus, in the case shown above, you 
multiply 5 x 9 and get 45. Once you have this total, multiply 12,345,679 
by it. 


—ROVAL VALE HEATH. Math E Magic (Dover Publications, In 
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WALTER i 
WINCHELL 
; Sundays 6 p.m. NYT 
MUTUAL 
Network . 
THE NO. 1 NAME IN NEWS—WALTER WINCHELL—HAS MOVED 
TO THE NO. 1 NETWORK IN NEWS-—THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM....Tune in at a convenient new time Sundays.., » 
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...and here’s 
more news 
with a Sunday punch 


at 6:00 pm wyr at 6:15 pM wyr 





WALTER WINCHELL “MONDAY MORNING 


with his headline FRONT PAGE” 
exclusives - and a full quarter hour of 

the greatest audience late world news—when 
record of any there's no late newspaper. 


newsman on the air. 


hear it all where the 
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...the finest 
news hour 
in all radio! 


6:30 pm wyr7 


Pgs 


“ON THE LINE” 


with Bob Considine 
—the news, views, 
and lively style 

of a famous 
g/obetrotter. 


at 6:45 pm wv7 


“ALL STAR SP 
TIME” 


with Harry Wismer and the 
scores, highlights and color 
of ali the day’s big games. 


(see 
radio listings 


pleasure is MUTUAL Yep oorces: tine 
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Coronet 
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Coronet invites its readers to shop comfortably 
and profitably in the columns below. Each 
month you will find here listings of mail order 
products and services that may be of 

interest and value to. you. 








GIFT SPECIALTIES 





GOLD dinner ring. Stunning 10K solid gold with 
small, genuine cut diamond in lovely filigree set- 
ting. Compare it anywhere with $20-$25 rings! 
$10.00 ppd (tax included) no c.o.d.’s. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed. Standard size only. 
wonderful gift. Certified Products, Dept. B, 126 
Brandon Dr., East, San Antonio, Texas. 


MAGIC phonograph plus 2-sided Christmas 
record and story coloring book. plus unusual) gift 
catalog. $1.00 plus 25¢ shipping. Lowy’s Creations, 
260-C 116 St., Rockaway Park, New York. 


TRAVEL-SCRABBLE is here at last! The set you 
have been waiting for has magnetized ivory tiles 
in a car, on ship- 
lds to a —— gag 4 











by 4” by 1” to in pocket or suitcase. 
i. Re eit slip "ase $7.95 sesteala from Holl 
day lievue Theatre Bidg., Upper 





iG “Breriastin Aluminum candles, 
bright “mas gift! 12” tall, fit all candlesticks, 
never lose shape, never drip or smoke. Burn light- 
er fluid, give hours of candlelight per filling. 
Beautiful baked-lacquer silk-sheen finish in 7 dec- 
orator colors: Pink, Emerald, Cardinal Red, Gold, 
Silver, Black, White. 2 AmberGlo Candles, ift 
boxed, only $2. 98. Send check or money order. 
Tapex Corp., 217C Astor St., Newark 5, N. J. 


SAVE $100 a Year Automatically! Get Perpet- 
ual Date & Amount Banks. 25¢ a day keeps Date 
up-to-date, to amount saved. Forces you to 
save daily or date won't change. Year after year. 
Start saving now! $1.99 ea., 3-$5.75 pp. Leecraft, 
Dept. CR, 300 Albany, Brooklyn 13, Ne Y. 








TREE- Citrus Fruits. An ideal gift 
for friends. For information please te Red 
Warrior Groves, serving the public since 1909. 
Write for booklet, Box “‘O,"”" Umatilla, Florida. 


FOR THE HOME 


TAK-ALL City delivery mail box for all your 
mail. Size 16x6x5. Your name in plastic. Com- 
plete $4.95 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
aon = Se Write for descriptive folder. 

Shoff, . o. Box 1166, Dept. 654, Clear- 
water, Pla. _— 


~ FOAM Rubber furniture cushions. Factory 
onds—50% discount. lace old spring onan joan 
le lifetime Foam Rubber 
at ‘> price. Send A. free 4 catalog. 
Perma- oam, 429 Central, Dept. c, E. Orange, N. J. 


DECORATE with photomurals in full color. 
Suitable for home, office, den. Popular ppcee for 
simple om * "xz 3. $19. 30” 40”. 
$27.50: 40” $39.50. Your photo -, ours. 
Catalog available. 25¢. Colorcraft Enterprises, 
Bristol, Conn. 
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FOR WOMEN—TO WEAR 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy Direct Via Mail. 
5th Av. shoes as low as 95. Perfect fittings. 
Sizes to 13: AAAAA R C. Send today for Free 
28 page booklet ET. No risk to you. Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, "503 Fifth Av., New York 17. 


FUR-REMODELING direct by mail at 50° 
savings! Your old worn fur coat into glamorous 
new style cape, jacket or stole for only $22.95. 
For our one low price we clean, glaze, repair fur, 
reinforce weak seams, lusterize to like-new sheen. 
remodel completely, add new lining, interlining 
and your monogram! Send for Free Fur Style 
Booklet today. I. R. Fox, 146 W. 29th St.. Dept. 
K- ate Bs U6 Oe. Be 


’ EASY for you! Buy lovely, fine-fitting, long- 
wearing nylon hosiery the convenient, inexpensive 
way—By Mail. Complete lines, seemless and full 
fashioned. Write for free illustrated literature. 
Postway Company, Dept. 19, Concord, N. C. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Ph ar ey Shoes-Supplies, Tap with 
size 3, $4.95. Larger $5.45; liet 
$5.95. pane S seoene 5-2. Send 


line, 35c 

Fabrics “y one Baton twirling supplies, 
Plumes. ae 15c. Quincon Supplies, 7 Foster 
St., Dept. T, Quincy, Mass. 














$3.29, ‘Toe 














CANDY Jack-In-Box Surprise—up pops friendly 
clown with delicious gold foil-covered chocolate 
coins in 4” wood box. Unusual import. Ideai for 
those extra gifts. $1 ea.. 6 for $5. Postfree, 
Guaranteed. C. T. Novelty Y eee Hill Sta- 
tion, Box 54, New York 16, 





FOR THE FAMILY 





SAFETY is a Family Affair! Make Highways 
Happy Ways by use of this courteous reminder, 
‘Please Dim Lights’. Genuine Scotchlite, 2’’ high. 
Instantly installed on rear window or bumper. 
Guaranteed waterproof; long lasting. Positive pro- 
tection; visible 75% quicker than tail lights. For 
68 car or — or thought- 
pd. Conti- 
nental Industries, Box 1583A, Charlot , wn. ©. 











NEW Shirt And Blouse Booklet holds 4 Blouses, 
Sweaters, etc., in heavy clear 18”x 12” plastic 
booklet. Full angle zipper across cover for clean 
airtight storage. Guaranteed. Order No. G260. 
Only $1.00, 3 for $2.85 ppd. Free catalog. Downs 
& Co., Dept. 7469, Evanston, Ill. 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 


FILMS fine grain developed & enlarged. Free 
album. 8 Exposures 35c; 12 exp. 50c; 20 exp. 85c; 
36 exp. $1.50; Enlarged reprints 4c ea. Write for 
free mailers. Fast service. Photo-Mail, Box 216C, 
Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y¥. 10, N. Y. 














COLOR-PRINTS from Kodachrome, Ektachrome, 
Anscochrome color film. Highest quality fast serv- 
ice - om back guarantee. 244x3'4—25c; 4x5—50c; 
5x7-——-$1; 8xl10—$2. Write for price list. Colorfax 
Lab. 1160-O Bonifant St., Silver Spring, Md. 


COLOR SLIDES 


150,000 SLIDES in color in stock covering the 
United States and 65 foreign countries. Fill in 
the scenes you missed on your trip. Send 9c for 
56-page Catalog to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret. 
Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 








CANADA-Newfoundland collection including 
early issues, commemoratives, pictorials and high 
values. Plus set of fascinating triangle stamps. 
Plus set of unused British Colonies. Plus large 
Stamp book. All four offers free. Send 10c to 
cover postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO, 
Toronto, Canada. 





FOR HOBBYISTS 





SEE the Stars and Planets now—in their full 
glory with Dynascope New Sensational Reflector 
Telescope 65x-130x-167x, 4 inch parabolic mirror, 
4 power finder. Fully achromatic. ar fold- 
ing Tripod. Complete ready for use. $49.95 F.O.B. 
Hartford. Send check or money order ~ request 
illustrated literature. Dept. CD 2, Criterion Man- 
ufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 








PROFITABLE Hobby. Increase earnings with 
new or present hobby. Sell by mail products you 
buy or make. Operating information for inter- 
esting and profitable home mail order business. 
Write Publicity, Box 727C, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





NOVELTIES—HUMOR 





FOR CONTEST FANS 


WIN Contest Money. General Contest Bulletin 
gives hundreds of tips. Lists current contests and 
rules. Sample copy of magazine—25c. General 
Contest Bulletin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


FOR DO-IT-YOURSELF FANS 


BRING the Planets and Stars into your Home; 
Build terrific Reflector Telescope (56 Parts) com- 
plete in 15 minutes. Mirrors, Eyepieces, instruc- 
tions, all other accessories inc uding Tri 
$24.95 F.O.B. Hartford. Free Illustrated literature 
on request. Dept. CK 2, Criterion Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


~ NICE | Car? Wipe it off every nice day ay and 
ou'll never have to hose it. KozaK will even 
rywash a nice car that is so dirty you can 
hardly tell the color of the paint. Been doing it 
now for 30 years for people whose cars are always 
clean This $2 investment in just one KozaK 
Auto Drywash cloth will return you fifty in car- 
wash savings. And has been so guaranteed to 10 
million buyers since 1926. Mail $2 check or cash 
to KozaK. 260 S. Lyon St.. Batavia, N. Y. and 
laugh at the next shower Make good Xmas gifts 
too for men with fine. well groomed cars. 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


STAMP Collectors—77 Diff. U. S.—25c or 125 

Diff .—$1.00. atalog and approvals enclosed. 

1000 Diff. World Wide Stamps—$i.50 with ap- 

oie Pe 1143L North Keeler, Chicago 
n 


STAMPS—What Treasures Will You Find? Big 
cloth bag contains over 1,000 genuine — 
stamps from 30 countries. Mostly still on pape 
unsorted, weighed out in bulk, just as seseived 
from foreign missionaries, banks. Only $1.00 post- 

aid. Mone nat uarantee, Harrisco, 1810 

ansit, Bos . 


115 Ty from all 5 continents including 
Airmails. Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc., value 
over $2.00. all for 10¢ to introduce our superb 
service of U.S. and Foreign Approvais to cole 
lectors. Globus Stamp, N. Y¥. 10, N. Y., Dept. 14, 


SENSATIONAL offer! 327 different genuine 
stamps from Korea, Vatican, Israel, French Colo- 
nies, etc. Plus magnifying glass, hinges, gauge. 
All only 25¢ with approvals. Scott Stamp Co. 
= a a since 1858.) 1 W. 47th, Dept. C, 
































3100 NOVELTIES, tricks, jokes, gadgets. New 
catalog with magic, games, hobbies, gifts, sports, 
auto items, science kits, guns, radios, books, office- 
home timesavers, etc. Send 10c to: Johnson Smith 
Co., Dept. 185; Detroit 7, Mich. 





LAUGH-PROVOKING Real Bottle Labels ‘Old 
Dregs’ ‘Quicker Liquor’ ‘Firewater’ etc. Color-print- 
ed conversation-pieces, smart gifts. Brochure shows 
clever rumpus room, bar, den ideas. Send $1 for 12 
diff. 3 dz $2.50. Creative Arts, 114-B E. 32 St. N.Y. 





SCHOOLS & INSTRUCTION 





WANTED: More new writers for TV-radio. mag- 
azines, business and social publications. Learn at 
home for extra income or exciting full time career. 
Many students earn while learning. Professional 
instruction. Send today for free book of opportuni- 
ties and free typical lesson. Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. Desk CM-115, 1680 N. Sycamore, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















MAKE hats for fun and profit. I start you 
Free. No experience needed. Lottie Johnson Hats, 
7064 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Illinois. 





FUND RAISING 





CLUBS and Church Groups, earn $100 to $500 
cash plus (24) handsome, sturdy card tables. No 
deposit. No risk. Has earned Good Housekeeping 
Seal. Write for details, F. W. Mathers, Advertising 
Card Tables, Dept. CT, Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 





BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





IF your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Sound Way To Easy Reading can help him to read 
and spell better in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
ing course drills your child in phonics with 
records and cards. Easy to use. University tests 
and parents’ reports show children gain up 
full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Send 
postcard for free folder: Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. P-16, 511 Fourth St., Wilmette, IJI. 


(Continued on next page) 








MAIL ORDE R MERCHANTS: In the columns above, “you can expose your products and services each monih to 
over 10,000,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. Address inqutrtes to: Coronet Family Shopper, 


488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


NOVEMBER, 


1955 


(Future closing dates: Nov. 1 for Jan. issue; Dec. 1 for Feb. issue). 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No 
tedious study. I tell you what to write, where 





and how to sell: and supply list of editors buying 
from beginners. Many small checks add up quick- 
ly. Write to sell, right away. Send for free facts. 
Benson Barrett, 
cago 26, Illinois. 


1751 Morse, Dept. 199-L, Chi- 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 














DOLLARS in Modern Baby Record Books, Baby 
Shoe Kits. Six different colors. Ideal for Mail 
Order. Sample Kit, Record Book, advertising mat- 
ter, working details $1.00. Particulars Free. Lie- 
big Industries, Beaver Dam 8, Wisconsin. 


EARN Extra Money selling Advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect. Start with- 
out experience; men, women. Free sample kit 
furnished. — Corp. of America, Dept. GM-l, 
Chicago 32. Ill 


GROW a ‘Cellar, ‘shed Spare, full 
time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We Paid 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. Free 
Washington Mushroom Industries, Inc., Dept. 258, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle. Wash 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $5 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. 
Make tears, holes disappear from clothing. fabrics. 
Steady year-round demand from cleaners, laun- 
dries, homes. Details Free. Fabricon, Dept. BA, 
8342-S Prairie, Chicago 19, Ill. 


MONEYMAKING Opportunities Hundreds to 
choose from. Turn spare time into money. Read 
World's Best Want-Ad Medium It's absolutely 
free. W. Johnson, Popular Mechanics Classi- 
fied, 200-CM East Ontario, Chicago 11. 


PEN-AND-INEK Sketch of your own home or 
camp, made and put on letter-paper, informals, 
playing cards, Christmas folders, etc., for you. 
ame of friend's house makes fine Christmas or 
thank-you gift. Tifft, 571 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


ARE you seeking peace of mind! You can find 
it in the Catholic Religion. Write for our free 
correspondence course. No obligation. Paulist 
Pathers Information Center, 4 Columbus Ave., 
New York 23. N. Y. 


EARN At Home Opportunity with assignment we 
send. Possible for you to make $20-$50 weekly. 
Other self employment offers listed. Complete 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Details: House Of 
Maxwell, Dept. 87-10, 2108 Payne, Cleveland 14, O. 


BORROWING by Mail. Loans $50 to $600 to 
employed men and women. Easy. quick. Com- 
pletely confidential. No endorsers. Repay in con- 


venient monthly payments. Details free in plain 
State Finance Co., 
Dept. M-250, Omaha 2, Neb. 


envelope. Give occupation. 
$23 Securities Bidg.. 





CALENDAR-PAL, Giant appointment calendar 
(16'> x 22 in.). Hangs on wall, shows six week 
period at a glance. Good for 12 months regardless 
when purchased. $1.00 each, postpaid. Commercial 
Penns Dept. Cl, 3521 Butler St., Pittsburgh 1, 

enna. 


HIGHEST “Cash | Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, gold teeth, watches, rings, diamonds. sil- 
verware, spectacles. platinum, mercury. Write for 
Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Rose 
Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. 








Speaking Personally 


PARKING PLACE: Something you see when you haven’t got your car. 


—Atiente Journal 


DIPLOMACY: The art of letting someone have your way. 


— Louisville Courier-Journal Magasine 


PERSONALITY: The name we give to our own little collection of funny 


habits. 


PUNCTUALITY: Waiting around for other people. 


— Stais 


“JULIE MARY HANNAB 


EXPERIENCE: What you get when you're expecting something else. 


justice: What we get when the decision is in our favor. 


—ARCH WARD in Chicago Tribune 


— Partners 


TRAFFic: A lot of cars moving fast until your car joins them. 
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Today the autumn leaves provide 


A golden floor for children’s play, 
And through the glowing countryside 


Their laughter echoes, warm and gay. 
——-MARK NICHOLS 


PAINTING: FROLIC’’ BY LAWRENCE B. SMITH 
(COLLECTION OF MR. AND MRS. HUGH J. SMITH, JR.) 








your car from freeze-ups all winter ong/ 


a i a > a : 
ORL RL RERE SCRE Siok SL LEE 


% 
Guavraulee 


» & Division of Union Carbide and Corton Corpore 
tees thot Prestone brand anti-treeze, 4 wed according 


cooling systems, will protect the cooling 





specifically qvarea 
to printed directiom”, normal woter ~ 
eystem of your cor agoinst freezing ond clogging trom rust tormation tor 6 
tnot 4 will not boll owey, wi not couse damage ‘o cor finish, oF to 
cooling vystem, ond that 4 wit not leak ov of 


winter, oM 
the metal or rubber ports of the 


stem light enough to hold water 


o cooling ‘¥ “Ask your deoie tor copy 


Youre SET, Youre SAFE, Youre SURE. 
4 vou find the Greer Tae attached by your dealer 


whe 





LIST PRICE $325 A GALLON, 85¢ PER QUART 


The terms ““Prestons'* and “‘Eveready"* are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY + A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation + 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, KY. 





